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In the pursuit of improving reading instruction, much effort 
has been concentrated since the early 1900*3 on comparing the effective - 
ness of different approaches to beginning reading* The typical investi- 
gations have compared test results of pupils exposed to one method as 
compared to another after a specified period of time* While these 
studies have yielded useful information* the results have tended to be 
sufficiently equivocal to perm IT different interpretations with regard to 
the most effective methods for initiating the young child into reading. 

A critical analysis of these past studies (Chall* 1965) disclosed 
that among their shortcomings were the following: 

1. Failure of the investigators to describe in sufficient detail 
the teaching procedures covered by the labels assigned to the meSiods 
being compared, 

2* Failure to account adequately for the differences in teachers* 
implementation of a given method* 

3. Failure to describe and control adequately the background 
characteristics of the pupils. 

4. The tendency to use global* end of experiment measures of 
reading achievement, rather than testing at various., specified points on 
different components of reading* 
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The purpose of the preseat eVauy was to explore in some depth 
the ebov«* points and the interrelationships among them* Of particu- 
lar intsx^st was point 2 above , that of the differences in teacher's im- 
plementation of a given reading method* 

' T vhile it is commonly agreed that it is the teacher who makes the 
difference between the success and failure of a reading program , ex- 
cept for a few studies drawing this inference (Gates 1937, Currier 1923, 
Sexton & Herron 1928, G ates & RusseU 1938), lit tie is known about how 
the teacher actually influences the process of learning f ~> read* 

It was the thinking of the investigators that a reading method 
might well be modified by the teacher's perception of the components 
of that reading method and that the implementation might be as impor- 
tant a factor in reading achievement as the original method itself* Thus, 
in spite of the ’’approved" reading program and its particular emphasis, 
a teacher may, in her implementation of it, pull it more in one direction 
than another* For example, in the eclectic, basal reader approach used 
by many teachers, it was believed that although this approach had a 
meaning emphasis, some teachers might ’’pull" it more in the direction 
of ’’decoding” or ’’meaning,” and that such differences in implementation 
might possibly affect different components of pupils' reading achievement* 
In addition, the level of the pupils' pre-reading skills might also 
be related to the teacher's Implementation ef a method, since her per- 
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ception of their skills might cause her to modify the approved program 

in order to teach to their levels* Therefore pupils* skill levels were 
to be taken into account in the present study. 

The question to be explored was: Does the teacher make a differ- 
ence in the reading achievement of her pupils? And if so 5 what is it 
that she does that makes for the difference? In other words, the in- 
vestigators wished to look at the relationships among tht ’’approved” 
reading program, i,e«, what the teachers said they emphasized, and 
what they actually emphasized as observed during reading lessons, 
all in relationship to first grade reading achievement. Rather than 
comparing the effectiveness of Method A versus Method B, exploration 
was to be made of the kinds of teaching procedures that might be found 
among teachers who were said to use one particular method — in this I 

instance, an eclectic, basal reader approach, ^ 

-Stated more precisely, the interrelations of three areas were to 
be investigated: 1, The child* s level of pre-reading skills; 2, The 

reading method said to be used in class; 3, The teacher's implementa- 
tion of that method; all three areas were to relate to reading achieve- 
ment at the end of the first grade year. 

There were no set hypotheses at the start; Instead, the goals for 
the study Included the development of various measuring Instruments 

*’ S® 8 Appendix A for a definition of an eclectic basal reader 
approach, j 



that would make it pow~!hle to know what teachers consider important 
in beginning wading instruction and what they actually do during read- 
ing lessons. Rather than set tip an experimental situation, the study 
was to be done in a natural situation. The teachers were asked to use 
the methods and procedures they usually followed. The task, then, 
was to observe and record the various ways in which a small group of 
teachers, in one school system, with disadvantaged pupils, interpreted 
an eclectic, basal reader method, how they implemented it in the class- 
room, and whether the. differences in their implementation affected the 
reading achievement of their pupils* - 

Since one of the major tasks was to devise various instruments 
to determine, how the teachers interpreted the reading method and how 
they actually carried it out, a delineation df the 'major aspects of begin- 
ning reading was necessary, . ' - “ 

{ . Toward this end, a distinction was made between two kinds of 
emphases in beginning reading instruction: 1 , * Je coding’ ' ( s o*lnd-eym bol ) t 
and 2, a "meaning’ 1 emphasis. One aspect on which various beginning 
reading methods may be said to differ is in the amount of time and atten- 
tion that is devoted to either decoding or meaning as the first step. 
Methods that view the beginning reading process as essentially "master- 
ing a code" would tend to put greater stress on learning to associate the 
sounds in the spoken words with the letters used to represent them, on 
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sounding out words independently, on associating the spoken word with 
its whole word symbol, and on oral reading practice. Methods that 
view the beginning reading process as essentially similar to mature 
reading, that is "reading for meaning," would tend to put greater em- 
phasis, right from the start, on developing a broad meaning vocabu- 
lary, on silent reading, and on interpretation of what is read. 

These two conceptions of beginning reading are not completely 
eparable since both are necessary components of reading instruction. 
However, reading methods, at least in the beginning stages, may weU 
be classified as putting greater or lesser emphasis either on "meaning" 

or "decoding." Thus, most conventional basal reader programs since 

the 1630.8 may be classified as having a "meaning" emphasis, while 

most of the innovative beginning reading programs published in the late 

1650*8 and early 1960-s (the various "anguistic'J "structural," and 

systematic phonic" approaches) may be classified as having a "decoding" 
emphasis* 

With such delineation of aspects of reading, it was possible to 
gorize the teachers by the importance they placed on either "decoding" 
meaning. Ratings of the teacher could then be obtained in two 
different situations. First, the preference for methods to be used in 

e classroom, i.e., a judgment of foe professed method could be ob- 
tained. Second, a judgment of acmal reading method, as observed in 
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the classroom, could be obtained. The relationship of the two ests of 
measures to each other and* to. pupil reading achievement could hope- 
fully be measured* ; - r. . .. . * . . 

In designing the various rating instruments, those aspects which 
would differentiate the teachers irar method of reading teaching were- 
stressed* However, since the study was exploratory, the rating instru- 
ments also included other teacher and classroom characteristics, not 
necessarily related to beginning reading method, that might have an 
influence on school achievement. These included such ratings as 
amount and kind of reinforcement of learning, general classroom man- 
agement, quality of teaching -of various kinds of reading lessons, judg- 
ment of overall teacher competence, etc. In addition, since a large 
number of pre-readiag tests were . given to measure pupil background 
characteristics, and a variety of reading tests were given both in Janu-.. 
ary and in June, & study of the relationships among these different pupil 
measures was undertaken. Again, as for the teacher variables, the pur- 
pose was to explore the relationships in the hope that they might shed 
further light on tbs beginning reading process, especially for the* partic- 
ular pupil sample of the study. 

Tp summarise, there were no definite hypotheses as to which of 
the different teacher chnrootortctios or reading methods emphases 



wculd make ft difference, in which direction, on which components of 
first-grade reading achievement. If the data showed that the rating 
instruments had merit, then the investigators could, hopefully, gen- 
erate some hypotheses regarding the relationship between what teachers 
say they do, what they actually do, and the reading achievement of their 

pupils at the end r*f grade one, taking pupil background factors into con- 
sideration. 
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Procedure 



A. 




The, purpose of the Study, wm to compare the ,reto;aon of the teacher's 
professed reading method, her preparation of the.cbUd for such r eading 
throuj^j taatructionnl procedures, with various components of reading 
achievement at the end of the first grade yetu% 



The study- sample was composed of a selected group of first grade 
teachers and their classrooms. Evaluative tools were designed to measure 
or identify die many components of teacher performance in. the classroom. 
These various components were related to res ding achievement through 
means of tests administered to die pupil sample. Within the larger 
sample, a subsample of classes was given intensive study in order to 
focus on these relationships in greater detail. 

t 

Twelve teachers and their classes in the New York City public 
schools were selected for the study. On a questionnaire (see Appendix B) 
each teacher indicated die published reading programs sht used, her 
views on reading instruction, and die time she allotted to vrious aspects 
of reading. The investigators then rated each teacher's professed in- 



structional method on a meantag/sound^ymbol continuum and based their 
selection upon the teacher position on this continuum. 322 children 



from the classrooms of these twelve teachers constituted the larger sample. 
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Tfee subsample was composed of four of the twelve classes, fear tea chers 
and about 220 children. 

Throughout the year members of .he research staff made weekly 
observations of reading Instruction in the four classrooms and monthly 
observations in the remaining eight. All children were given a battery 
of test*,bnse measures, at the beginning of the year. Children in tile 
four intensively observed classes were given additional individual b atter ies 
at that time and at mid-year children In all twelve classes were evaluated 
at the end of the school year, and individual fonts were again administered 
to tiie sub-sample. Table 1 outlines the design of the study. 

Table 1 

Design of die Study 





Fight Classes 


Four Classes 


Base measures for 
children 


October 


October 


Observations of 
teacher implemen- 
tation and pupil 
reaction 


wwv'tfofo* iUOJ 

(Bi-monthly) 


October - May 
(Weekly) 


Midyear evaluation 




January 


Final evaluation 


June 


£XS® 



All twelve teachers? whose classes were Included in the study* used 
the reading procedure* to which they had become accustomed In previous 
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years. It was expected that a wide r&ngfc of variation in both professed 

* K. „ 

and implemented teaching procedures would estst. No instruction in 

methods was given and no new materials Were used since the study con- 

• , * 

cerned only normative classroom procedures, 

B. Sample Selection 

The twelve teasers used in the study were selected as follows: 
With the cooperation of. the district superintendent, ten schools in a low 

. * t 

socio-economic neighborhood were selected as possible participating 
schools in the study. In six of the ten schools, principals expressed 
interest in the study during conferences with the investigators. In those 
schools a questionnaire on reading belief and practice was given to each 
first-grade teacher • (See Chapter in for description of the question- 
naire,) In all, 40 teachers wore given questionnaires, 26 of which were 
returned, 

• ■ r 

Prom the scored Items on the questionnaire teachers were placed 
on a continuum ranging from strong emphasis on sound-symbol relations 
to strong emphasis on meaning. This was based on their expressed pref- 
erences and their oira report of allotment of class time for first-grade 
reading. See Chapter III for rating procedures. 

In addition, teachers were also rated as experienced or inexper- 
ienced, Experienced was defined as having taught four years or more, 
imd ji^xperteaiee^wa ^fia^ aa having taught three or fewer years. 
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Twelve teachers were then tentatively chosen to fit into either a 
sound-symbol or meaning approach and likewise were designated as ex- 
perienced or inexperienced, so that there would be equal numbers of each 
in the four categories. They were then interviewed by investigators to 
ascertain their interest in the study. Those who responded favorably 
were accepted as participants. Two teachers who dropped out before 
the study started were replaced by two others from the original list of 
26 teachers. Two additional teachers dropped out during the study, and 
were also replaced by die new teachers ta king over their classrooms. 

Table 2 shews the final distribution by category of the 14 teachers 
who participated In the study. 

Table 2 

Distribution of Teacher by reading method 
and experience categories 



Reading Method 
Meaning 



rienced 



Total 




Scwnd-i*ymbol 

Total 




7 



7 14 



Since the original selection was made in June of 1964, the teachers 
were interviewed for a second time in September. At that time it was 
emphasized that ju> deviations from their normal -classroom procedures 



were expected. 

The schools participating in the study were in low socio-economic 
neighborhoods in Harlem, Both Negro and Puerto Rican children atten- 
ded the schools, While it was recognized that comparisons of middle 

♦ 

and lower socio-economic groups were more desirable for the study, limi- 
tations of time and money allowed investigation of only one socio-economic 
status group. However, it was expected that a wide variation of skills would 
be found, among socially disadvantaged children. 

Administration of Tests 

The initial testing of pupils was completed by the fir st week in 
October , The group tests were given by a team of three; one member 
on the project staff, the classroom teacher tin most cases), and an under- 
graduate assistant. The staff member administered the tests in every 
case. About ten to fifteen children were tested at one sitting. Individual 
tests were given only by the project staff members A small group of 
Spanish -speaking children were tested separately by a Spanish-speaking 
undergraduate who administered those, teetjr which i^ere deemed feasible 
to use. A- staff member supervised the testing. 

The midyear individual tests^ completed by the end of January, were 
administered to the four class sample by members of the staff. The end- 
of-year teats were given over a two-week span beginning May 27 through 
early June. The group teats were given the first week, followed by the 
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individual tests for all 12 classes and additional individual tests for the 
four class SEi&pls* Table 3 shows the toot schedule for the entire sample: 

: Table 3 



Tests administered during the study*; 

Time of Administration 

} *’ # v , 



Sample 


October January 


June 


12 classes 


Murphy-Burrcxl 
Diagnostic Heading 
Readiness Tests 
1. Phonemes Test 
2* Letter Names 
Test 

3s Learning Rate 
Test 


Stanford Achievement 
Test, Primary I 
1, Word Reading 
2« Paragraph Mean- 
ing 

3. Vocabulary 
4* Spelling 
5, Word Study 


• 


Thurstone Pattern 
Copying Test 


Gates Word Pronunci- 
ation Test 




Thurstone Identical 
Forms Test 


Fry Test of Phoneti- 
cally Regular Words 




Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Tests 
1* Word Meaning 
2* Listening 


San Diego Inventory 
of Reading Attitude 



4 class 


Roswell-Chall Audi- 


Gilmore Oral 


Gilmore Oral Reading 


sub- 


tory Blending Test 


Reading Test 


Test 


sample 


Storytelling Test 


Roswell-Chall 


Roswell-Chall Dlagnos* 




Detroit Word Recogn- 
ition Test 


Diagnostic Test 
Alphabet Letter 


tie Test 

Alphabet Letter Names 




. 


Names 

Roswell-Chill 


Roswell-Chall Auditory 
Blending Test 




• 


Auditory Blend- 
ing Test 


Storytelling Test 
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D, Pupil Measures 

The following are brie* descriptions of the tests given to the children 
in the sample* 

Murphy-Durrell - Diagnostic Heading Readiness Test - group test- Three 
subtests were used as follows: 

1. Phonemes Test - This is a two-part test of 25 items. The child 
is asked to mark one of the four pictures that begins or ends with the same 
sound given in a word by the examiner, 

2. Letter Names Test - This is a 52-item test. The child is asked 
to mark the letter corresponding to its name as given by the examiner, 

3. Learning Rate Test - This is an 18-item test. Nine words are 
taught to the child through a variety of methods. Cue hour later the 
child is asked to recognize the words among three choices given, 

Thurstone Pattern Copying Test - group test- Thirty-six forms are pre- 
sented, Beside each is a half-completed identical form. The child is 
asked to complete the forms, which are of increasing complexity, 

Thurstoae Identical Forms Test - group test - This is a 60-item test of 
perceptual speed. In each item an abstract form is to be matched with an 
identical on© placed among 4 other choices. There is a time limit of 
three minutes on the test, 

Msfeg goMtan Readiness Tests - group, test - Two of the subtests of this 
battery were given as follows: ' 

" Sty 

. if 7 

1, Word Meaning. Thta la a 18-ltem test of language comprehension. 
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For each item the child ie asked to mark the picture that illustrates the 
word named by the examiner* 

2* Listenings This is a 16-item test. The child is asked to attend 

* « .♦ | 

to phrases or sentences, and then is to select one,of 3 pictures which best 
portrays the situation or event described by the examiner. 

Roowell-Chall Auditory Blending Test - individual test - This is a 30-item . 

test. The child hears isolated word parts spoken by the examiner, and is • 

asked to blend parts into a word. Only. the first 15 items of the test were 

i 

i 

used. J 

Storytelling Test - individual test - In this expressive language test the 

■ • i 

child is presented with four pictures describing a simple action story in- 

volving 2 animals. The child is asked to tell a story about the pictures. ] 

' ’ 1 
Description and sequence, and amount of story transition from one picture | 

i 

to the next is rated. 

Detroit Word Recognition Test - A group test but given individually - This J 

i 

Ij a 40-item recognition test, consisting of words and phrases. The child ! 

! 

is asked to match words or phrases to pictures on the same page. 

Gilmore Oral Reading - individual test - This test has 10 passages of in- 
creasing difficulty. The child is asked to read each passage until a cer- 
tain number of errors are made. A reading grade level score is deter- 
mined by the accuracy of the reading. The rate of reading is also determined. 



* This is a subtest of the Heading P rognosis Test, by Feldmann 
and Mahler, fnom the Institute fn*v Developmental Studies, New York Medical 
College. 
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Roswell-Chall Dtognostte Test - individual test - On this tost the child le 
asked to give the sounds for single consonants, consonant blends and dia- 
graphs, and long and short vowels* In addition, he Is asked to apply this . 
knowledge to phonetically regular words, and to show understanding word 
structure and syllabication. 

* V 

■ /" * ,1 

Alphabet Letter Names - Individual test - The child is asked to'giva the 
names for the alphabet letters* 

Stanford Achievement Test* Primary 1 Battery - group test - Five subtests 
were given as follows: 

1. Word Heading* This is a 35-item test* The child is asked to 
match one of four words to a pictured object or action* 

2. Paragraph Meaning* This is a 38-item test* The child is pre- 
sented with prnsages of increasing length and difficulty, with one or two 
words omitted from each* The task is to select the most meaningful word 
from four choices, to complete the paragraph* 

3. Vocabulary. This is a 39-item test in which the child selects 
from three alternatives read by the teacher the one that completes the 

* f 

meaning of the statement, also read by the teacher* The items are of in- 
creasing difficulty* 

4. Spelling* In this test, child is asked to write 20 words which 
have been presented to him both in isolation and in sentences* 

5. Word Study Skills,* This in a 58~item test consisting of four 
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subtests: 1 rad 3 are auditory perception of beginning sounds; subtests 
2 and 4 are auditory perception of ending founds- In obtests 1 and 2, 
three words are read to the child from which he must select one having 
the same beginning or ending sound as the stimulus word. In these tests 
the child 1 s attention is directed to the beginning or ending sound. In 
subtests 3 and 4, the task is essentially the some except that the stimulus 
word only is read to the child. 

G ates Word Test - individual test - This is a 40-item test of recognition 
of familiar words. They are both regularly rad irregularly spelled and 
also are graded in difficulty. The child i* asked to say the words. 

Fry Test of Phonetically Regular Words * individual test - This is a word 
recognition test composed of 30 regularly spelled words, graded in diffi- 
culty. The child is asked to say the words. 

San Diego Inventory of Heading Attitude - group test - This test has 25 
questions pertaining to attitudes about reading. As each is read aloud 
the child is asked to circle either yes or no in response to the question. 



Teacher Measures 



Three measures were constructed to identify or evaluate teacher 
opinion or performance concerning reading method. They are: .teacher 
questionnaire; a classroom observation inventory; and a teacher inter- 
view. Each is described below. 

Teacher Questionnaire 
*• Contract ion and Desg rinttrm 

The teacher questionnaire was constructed by the investigators to 

determine the degree of emphasis that first grade teachers give to two 

important aspects of beginning reading, sound-symbol relationships and 
reading for meaning. 

The questionnaire did not ask directly whether one or the other 
was emphasised. Instead, questions were designed to elicit responses 
such as: 1. The frequency with which the teacher used certain reading 
materials; 2, The percent of total reading time devoted to each of a 
aeries of beginning reading activities e.g.. guided silent reading of 
basal readers. Independent silent reading of trade books and supplemen- 
tary readers, teaching and giving practice in developing a sight vocabu- 
lary. teaching and giving practice in word analysis skills; 3. Her own 
ranking in importance of certain goals for beginning reading proposed 
..by various authorities in the field; etc. The questionnaire is reproduced 
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tn Appendix B. The items of the .questionnaire are listed below with a 
description g* it&ss § 

1. TO* first item of tii* questionnaire listed eleven different 

typM cf which might be uMd in any given reading program, 

from baeal reader series to teacher-mad# worksheet.. to* teacher 
was asked to indicate the frequency with which she used these mater ial*; 
a. as an integral part of her program; b, as a supplementary part; and 
c* as materials never used* 

2. On tb* second item of the questionnaire the teacher was asked 

what percent of th* total reading time each week *h* spent on various 

* * 

reading activities: silent reeding, oral reading, etc. 

•X 

8. The teacher was asked on die third item to give the degree to 
which she followed the teacher's manual for the basal series; a. all the 

• I , 

suggestions; b. most of tee suggestions; c. seme of the suggestions; and 
d. none of the suggestions* 

4. The fourth Item on the list of the questionnaire asked the 
teacher to rank from one to ten a list of the goals of first grade reading. 

In the order of importance to her program, the number one carrying the 
highest priority. 

5. The fifth item asked the teacher which of the above goals in 
part 4 she would insist upon keeping if it were her task to reduce the 
number of goals In first grade reading. 

6. The teacher was presented in the sixth item of the questionnaire 



-to- 

* 



Witt four forced choice*. She could choose rae of two answers. One 



alternative. It was assumed, had a Stronger meaning emphasis, the otter 
a stronger sound-symbol emphatic* ^ •" ,f " 



7. The teacher was asked initem seven to rank live approaches to 

Independent word recognition, from one to five. In order of the priority 
that etch received in her program* * _ ■ 



2. Coding 



In the selection of teachers for the study, the items of die question- 
naires were coded for sound-symbol or meaning emphasis* This enabled 
the Investigators to place each teacher on a continuum; at on* extreme the 
teaching of sound-symbol relations was emphasized and at the other ex- 
treme meaning was emphasized. Thus, from the tabulation of results, the 
investigators attempted to obtain a teacher sample with a balance of sound- 
symbol or meaning emphasis as well as experience or inexperience and 

educational background. A description of the questionnaire coding and 
tabulation; of results follows. 



In an analysis of item 1, most teachers made consistent use of 
basal readers, teacher's manual* and workbooks associated with the 
basal series. Most teachers assigned to each a rank of 1, denoting that 
it was an integral part of their programs. Differences were noted in the 
use of word games, teacher-made worksheets and devices for word 



analysis and phonics, teacher-mad* worksheet* for developing compre- 
hension* and experience charts. 



The teacher-mad» wo^heeto we*. considered of p^rttcular Im- 
portance in discrttnlnating between spund-symbpl and meaning, teachers. 
A teacher must p(tt considerable thought find effort into her own 

materials. If she chose tp.do d$ii« jtor word analysis and phonics, or 
for developing comprehension, the investigator had some clue as to which 
she believed was of greater importance in first-grade reading. Thus 

the use of word games and teacher-made worksheets for word analysis 

» 

and phonics were clwilipd as sound-symbol activities and the teacher- 
made worksheets for developing comprehension and experience charts 
were classified as meaning activities... The frequency with which the 
teacher used the above materials was averaged and this mean frequency 
was tabulated for sound-symbol and meaning. If a teacher used meaning 
materials with greater frequency,, she was rated as favoring "meaning" 
on this item, or if the opposite was true, sound-symbol. This became 
one item for classifying the teacher on the sound-symbol/meaning con- 
tinuum. 

In ceding the teacher 1 s responses on item 2, the following were 
rated as meaning activities:. 

1* Guided silent reading of basal readers 

2. Discussion and dramatisation of stories and other related lang- 
uage activities 

3. Independent silent readingnoftrade books and supplementary 



readers 
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♦. Supplementary activities to d*,*lop wort meaning Md coapre 
hens toa 0 kills 

The following we?© rated as sound-symbol activities* 

U ^If-^rttaa^i^ere.irf.wlemenUuyjneterlata 

Teaching and giving practice in developing % eight vocabulary 
3. Teaching and giving practice in word analyst* skills 
Time spent en correlated workbook excercises was omitted, for the 
sound-symbol or meaning emphasis was not dear. The total time spent 
on sound-symbol activities and on meaning activities was tabulate d. If a 
teacher spent more time on one or the other kind of activity she was 
identified as sound-symbol or as meaning teacher on thia item. 

On Item 3. the degree to which the teacher followed the suggestions 
of the manual gave further indication as to her SS or M status. The 
sal reader series used in the sample classrooms was essentially a 
meaning approach to reading. In many basal series. 



br< * d definition. It includes as major 
from 8,8 •*•**, word recognition, cosspre- 

the firti * pprect * tlon * “d application of 

the facts to the study of personal and social problems. 

Qiildren start with "meaningful reading" of whole words 
““‘““•'“d «o*e. « closely gTSd to the “o™ 
parlances and interests as possible. From the start si- 
lent reading is the preferred mode. 11 ' “ 



Mn-ch, I “****«'" IlaJ-traetor, 



If teacher used all or most of the suggestions she was rated as mean- 
ing on this item* If she showed independence of the manual* choosing 
some or none of the suggestions* she was rated sound-symbol* 

On item 4* the teacher was asked to rank from 1-10* in order of 
importance* the goals of first grade reading* These goals were classi- 
fied as sound^symboi or meaning on this item* 

Meaning: Developing sapid silent reading 

Developing a rich and broad meaning vocabulary 
Critical interpretation of what is read 

Sound- 

Symbol: Ability to sound out words independently 

Developing a sight vocabulary 
Accurate oral reading 

Learning the association of sounds in spoken words 
with the letters used to represent them* 

An average was taken of the rank the teacher assigned to both meaning 
and sound-symbol goals* The teacher was classified as a meaning or 
sound-symbol teacher on this item if she assigned a higher priority to 
one or the other* 

Two goals* developing broad reading interests and developing the 
ability to read a variety of materials for different purposes* were omitted 
in the final analysis* It was felt that these were very general projected 
go^k and did not lend themselves to either a sound-symbol or meaning 






category. Furthermore, .in no case did a teacher assign a high priority 
to thcss fi oflls for first grads reading. 

On item 5, the teacher was classified as a sound-symbol teacher 

if she chose to keep more sound-symbol goals than meaning goals. Or 

if she chose more meaning goals she was classified as a meaning teacher 
on this item. 

On the forced choices in item 8, the teacher could choose only one 
of two answers. One alternative was classified as sound-symbol and the 
other as meanings The teacher was classified as sound-symbol or mean- 



ing if she chose more of one or the other# 



On item 7, the approaches to independent word recognition were 
ranked by the teacher from one to five. The approaches classified as 
meaning were picture clues and context and meaning clues. Those classi- 
fied as sound-symbol were phonetic analysis and structural analysis. 
Identification by configuration was considered neither a meaning nor 
sound-symbol emphasis and was therefore omitted. A mean rank was 



found for the priority each teacher assigned to sound-symbol and mean- 
ing approaches to independent word recognition. She was classified as 
a meaning or sound-symbol teacher on this item, whichever approach 
received the higher priority. 

Table 4 summarizes the teachers' responses on the seven items of 
the questionnaire that lent themselves to a sound-symbol or meaning 
classification. The following items, were recorded for each teacher; 
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1« The teacher’s mean ?ank for her priority of use of supplemen- 
tary materials * sound-symbol or meaning. (Item 1) 

2. The percent of total reading time a teacher assigned to sound- 
symbol or meaning activities o (Item 2) 

3. The degree to which she followed the teacher's manual and 
basal reader series. (Item 3) 

4. The mean ranking a teacher assigned to the goals o 1 reading 
for sound-symbol and meaning. (Item 4) 

5. The number of sound-symbol and meaning goals of reading 
that the teacher insisted upon keeping if it were her task to reduce 
the number of goals in first grade reading. (Item 5) 

6. The number of sound-symbol and meaning '‘forced choices" the 
teacher made when presented with a series of four reading situations. 
(Item 6) 

7. The teacher's mean rank for her use of either sound -symbol 
or meaning approaches to independent word recognition. (Item 7) 

An overall sound -symbol and meaning rank was assigned to each 

teacher based on how she used her time, what activities she deemed im- 
portant, and what she preferred, as indicated by her responses to the 
seven items of the questionnaire. An example is given below to illus- 
trate the process of assigning an overall rank, taken from Table 4. 

On item 1, teacher A had a mean of 1.5 on her use of supplemen- 
tary materials for sound- symbol reading activities, and a mean of 1 on 
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materials for meaning activities. The number 1 indicated the highest fre- 
quency of use. A check was placed beside the M category to indicate her 
preference of M on this item. 

On item 2, teachex A noted that she devoted 40% of her reading time 
to sound-symbol activities and 50% to meaning activities. A check was 
placed beside the M score to indicate teacher A's greater emphasis on mean- 
ing in reading. 

On item 3, teacher A had a notation of SF, l,b. SF refers to use of 
the Scott Foresman basal reader series. The number l refers to the fre- 
quency with which she used the teacher's manual, as an "integral" part of 
her program (see item 1 of the Questionnaire). The letter b indicates that 
she uses most of the manual's suggestions for a lesson (Item 3 on Q). When 
a teacher selected ja or b on this item she was judged as using a meaning 
approach. If c or d is chosen, the teacher was judged as using a sound- 
symbol approach. 

On item 4, teacher A, in ranking from one to ten the various goals of 
first grade reading, gave a mean rating of 6. 3 to so^nd-symbol goals, and 
3.7 to meaning goals. W ith 1 as the highest rank, teacher A gave priority 
to meaning goals, and therefore was rated as emphasizing meaning. 

On item 5, where the teacher was asked which goals she would keep 
if some had to be eliminated, teacher A chose to keep 1 sound-symbol goal 
and 4 meaning goals. She was therefore rated meaning on this item. 

Item 6 shows that when faced with alternative choices, meaning or 
sound-symbol, in certain reading situations, teacher A selected three 
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sound-symbol choices and only one meaning choice. She was therefore 
rated as sound-symbol on this item. 

On item 7 , where the teachers were asked to assign a rank from one to 

t 

five to various word analysis methods, with one as the highest priority, 
teacher A f s mean rank for meaning and sound-symbol were the same, so 
she was assigned an equal classification on this item. 

Teacher A had a total meaning classification of 5, one sound-symbol 
classification, and one equal or neutral classification. Thus she was con- 
sidered to give a stronger emphasis to meaning than to sound-symbol rela- 
tions in her first grade program. She was rated as a meaning teacher ^ 

Prom the questionnaire, the seven items discussed above were the 
basis for several teacher variables used in the data analysis. These con- 
stituted the professed methods of the teacher. The variables are as follows: 
Variable ' 

A teacher rating, on a 1-2 scale, where 1 indicates a mixed 
and 2 indicates sound-symbol emphasis upon reading instruction. 
A teacher rating, on a 1-2 scales where 1 indicates a mixed and 
2 indicates meaning emphasis upon reading instruction. 

60 A teacher rank on a 1-9 scale, where 1 indicates a strong mean- 

ing emphasis and 9 indicates a strong sound -symbol emphasis 
upon reading instruction, 

81 A teacher rank on a 1-9 scale, where 1 indicates a strong sound- 

symbol emphasis and 0 Indicate^ a strong meaning emphasis 
upon reading instruction. 
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59 A teacher rank on a consistency scale, 1-5, where 1 Indicates 

teachers who mixed patterns of sound-symbol or meaning read- 
ing activities and where 5 indicates a strong pattern or prefer- 
ence for either meaning or sound-symbol activities. 

Two additional teacher variables which came from item 2 on the question- 

* / 

naire are as follows: 

^ ^ teacher rank on a 1-9 scale, where 1 indicates a high percen- 

tage of time said to be spent on meaning reading activities and 

' 5 if 

where 9 indicates a high percentage of time said to be spent on 
sound- symbol reading activites. 

^ teacher rank on a 1-9 scale, where 1 indicates a high percent- 
age of time said to be spent on sound-symbol reading activities 
and 9 indicates a high percentage of time said to be spent on 
meaning reading activities* 

It may be noted that variables 58 and 79 are the same, as are 60 and 81, 
57 and 80. The scales have been reversed in each case so that either sound- 
symbol or meaning would correlate with other data coded on a low to high 
linear scale. 

For items 58 and 79, the teacher rating was a count cf the seven items; 
that method, sound-symbol or meaning, the teacher gave the greatest emphasis 
was used for the rating. If the teacher assigned equal weight to both methods, 
she was considered to be a ’’mixed 11 methods teacher. 

In assigning a ranking for the items 60 and 81, each of the seven items 
from the questionnaire*, as described .ca pages 19 and 20, were weighted* A 
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meaning tally was weighted X, a "mixed 1 * or equal tally was weighted 2, and 

i 

i 

sound-symbol talliea were weighted S. For example, teacher A on Table 4 

i 

X sound-symbol designations. These designations , 

i 

are weighted, in the same order, 0,2,3, giving a total of ten. 

The range of possible weighted scores was from 7 to 31, or a 15 point 
scale. The scores were prorated to obtain an equivalent ranking on a nine- 
point scale. Table 5 gives the subsequent rankings for the teacher sample. 

Table 5 

Weighted scores and teacher rankings based on 
the seven items of the questionnaire 



Teacher 


Scores from 
7 items on 
questionnaire 


Weighted 
score ss 3 
is 2, m 1 


Ranking 
1 M, 8 SS 


A 


5M,1SS,1 


10 


2 


6 


4M,1SS,2 


11 


3 


C 


2M, 3SS,2 


15 


5 


D 


1M,3SS,3 


Id 


6 


E 


2M,4SS, 1 


16 


6 


F 


3M,3SS,X 


14 


5 


G 


7SS 


21 


8 


H 


4SS,3 


18 


7 


I 


1M,4SS,X 


15 


7 


J 


2M,2SS,3 


14 


5 


K 


2M,4SS, 1 


16 


6 


L 


3M,3SS, 1 


14 


5 


M 


1M,5SS, 1 


18 


7 


N 


1M,5SS,1 


18 


7 







Variables 57 and 80 were constructed so that a comparts*., could be 

made between what the teacher said she did and what was actually observed 

in the classroom. It was possible to calculate from both the observation 

schedule and the questionnaire a percent of time spent on (1) phonics. 

(2) other sound-symbol activities such as, sight, or whole word recognition, 
and (3) meaning activities. 

Item a of the questionnaire was used to obtain this information. The 
totals by teacher for the percentages varied from 75% to 100% of total reading 
time. All percentages were prorated to a base of 100%. The percentages 
were weighted as follows: phonics was given a weight of 3; other sound-symbol 
activities, such as sight or whole word recognition, were given a weight of 2; 
and meaning activities, such as guided silent reading were given a weight of 1, 
This same procedure was followed in prorating and weighting the percentages 
on the classroom observation hventory. The total scores for both question- 
naire and observation Inventory ranged from 137 to 235. Those scores were 
prorated to a nine-point scale. Talk 6 shows the rankings for both the 
questionnaire and the observation Inventory. There was a bunching of 
teachers on the meaning side when percentages obtained were taken from the 

onnaire. However, the percentages obtained through observation of 
What the teachers did were spread widely from one end of the continuum to 
ih© other (see Table 6). 
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Table $ 

Proportion of time .pent by Uachars on reading method., and 
l-saultant ranking., from 'both the questionnaire 
aod tha obstmtioo isvintory 

Questionnaire Observation 



a cher 


Phonics 


SS 
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Weighted 


Rank 


Phonics 


ssT M 


Weighted 
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Pa«itr 


A~ 


a 


33 
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2*- 


15 
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153 


2* 


B 


6 


38 


56 
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29 
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16 


2$ 58 


157 
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13 


53 


33 


178 
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38 54 
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47 


42 


169 
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20 


29 51 


169 


3 
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35 
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12 


59 


29 


183 
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50 
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42 57 


144 


1 - 
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18 


27 


55 
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2 


50 


15 35 


215 


7 


J 


18 


39 


44 


176 


4 


4 


36 60 


144 


1 


K 


25 


25 


50 


175 


4 


60 


IS 25 


235 


9 


L 


25 


30 


45 


180 


4 


0 


79 21 


179 


4 


M 


22 


33 


44 


176 


4 


23 


36 41 


182 


4 


N 


24 


33 




176 


4 


38 


20 42 


196 


6 



where 1 is M and 6 is SS 




Variable 59 is a teacher consistency ranJrir^, Throughout the analysis 
of the questionnaire it was noted that many teachers reversed their meaning 
or sound-symbol positions on one or more items. A consistency se%L? was 
devised to indicate those teachers who shewed string or mixed patterns «, 

The s evg& items on Table 4 were used for purpose. On a 5-1 scale, if 
all seven items were checked sound-symbol, meaning, *>r equal., the teacher 
was assigned a rank of 5, the highest fcoDii8tecy w If items in the same 
category were so checked, the teacher received a rank of 4, and so on* 

Classroom Observation Inventory 
1. Construction 

One of the major purposes of the stud" v;ea to rebate what transpired 
in the clar groom during the reading session* to pupil achievement* The 
purpose of the Classroom Observation 2a*eutnry was to try to pin down what 
the good teacher did, where good is defined as having a beneficial effect on 

« • i 

the reading achievement of the children* Also, the inventory would make 
possible comparisons of what the teacher was observed to do during the 

reading lessons with what she said she did as reported on the questionnaire 
and uk the interview* 

To this end, work was begun on the construction of a classroom obser- 
vation Inventory that would give objective information on the content of a 
reading lesson, on various teacher characteristics, as well as teacher-pupil 
interactions. Existing schemes for describing pupil-teacher interactio ns in 
the classroom by Flanders (B00) ar d by Pauline Sears (196$) 
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also were studied for possible use. 

A preliminary form of an observation inventory was developed. It 
was tried out in several classrooms together with the Amidon~Flanders 
Interaction Analysis. Initial reaction to the preliminary observation m 
was positive, although the observers thought It be better to have a 
tighter set of rating scales to assure comparability of judgment, greater 
reliability, and ultimate quantification. The Amidon-Flanders infraction 
Analysis, although it showed promise, was thought to be of secondary value 
to the main purpose of the study and was therefore discontinued. 

The classroom observation inventory was therefore revised and tried 
out in the classroom. This revision included adaptations of classroom ob- 
servation scales developed by the Bank Street College of Education (1964). 
These included an approval-disapproval scale f or rating the teacher' s tech- 
nique for management and discipline, a closeness vs. distance scale for 
rating teacher's contact with children, an approach to learning scale for 
rating the teacher’s techniques for imparting knowledge, a scale on class 
tension, and a scale on structure vs. license for rating the teacher's organi- 
zation of classroom activities. Observers making independent judgments 
in the same classrooms indicated that the revision was workable. It was in- 
stituted for use in all classrooms beginning in November, 

The observation scale was revised to obtain greater clarity of items, to 
quantify as many items ag possible without reducing their value, and to 
measure inter-judge reliability in an informal way. T c che«ik the letter 



point, rater suability check was made lor all of the items on the first 

* * 

revision of the observatic'i Inventory* Each of the quantitative scales was 
coded Iron sse to nine and comparisons ware made. The questions that 

t t 

w&sv auaUte*iv£ mors difficult to compare, bat each question was sum - 
in r jrd@r vj sad compare die rang'j of responses. Thus, 

tl*r<D€ .ttams which showed high i^er- judge consistency and those which did 
-Ov ee—'d be identified* Items showing low consistency were discussed with 

o«.ch of the oaa -n an attempt to correct any fb&bi&iit / that may have 

existed in the or lit ; xti the items. In some cases more precise definitions 

» * 

of each point along the quantitative scale were made. Items that showed 
high inter-judge consistency were left in their original form, 

v henever it was possible to quantify an item without losing the value 
of' that item, this was done. An example of such is the quantification of the 
original comfort of class item , 

V hem scales contained ambiguous components, two scales were intro- 
duced in the revision so that observers could oe more specific in their re- 
sponses, For example, the degree of approval or disapproval scale was 
supplemented by a scale asking the observer to judge the degree of teacher 
objectivity in her reactions to the childrens behavior. This additional 
measure gave the original scale more meaning in terms oi understanding 
the individual tsachcr and class situation. 

In the case of the nax*t at oi class tension all of the items 

were discarded and an entirely new set of Seme were devised. Original 
items used the word tension in an ambiguous way, so that each observer 
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had different conceptions of the ierro. The revised scale asked for judg- 

/ 

moots based on the behavior observed In the classroom and avoided the diffi- 
culty of divergent interpretations. 

Several changes were made In ihe quantitative summary of the reading 
lesson on the last pages of the observation Inventory. First, the observer 
was asked to use the summary sheet which best described the major lesson 
or lessons observed. Modifications of the lesson were listed on that sheet. 
For example, when observing a whole word recognition lesson where a 
teacher gave some phonic clues the observer rated the use of phonics as part 
of the whole word recognition lesson as opposed to the earlier method of 
classifying it under the phonics section. 

The second change in this part was in stating the percent of time for 
each reading activity rather than simply checking whether it wa? used a3 a 
major or minor part of the total lesson* Percentages were also used to indi- 
cate how much of the observed reading period was devoted to a particular kind 
of activity. The use of percentages avoided different interpretations of what 
"major" or "m inor" meant and also differentiated between those activities 
used only ©nee or twice and those methods used as an integral part of the 
lesson. 

A part asking for information on the reading group not working with the 
teacher during the reading period was added. This part took cognizance of 
the types of related reading activities engaged in by the children. It was 
hoped that such information would throw light upon any independent activities 
that might affect the children’s ability to read. 



1 he filial revision of the Classroom Observation Inventory was completed 
and used from the beginning of January, 1965 through the end of May, 1965. 
Although the final version differed from the second version on only a few 
points, it was expected to enable the observers to report more precisely on 
the interactions in the classroom* All previous data from the second ob- 
servation inventory were transposed in terms of the revised inventory wr more 
uniform coding of information* This was easily done since the majority of 
the items on the two forms were still the same; also the free-running proto- 
cols on the second version permitted the observers to make judgments on 
most of the new and revised items for the final observation inventory* 

The 56 items of the new observation inventory were tested for reliability* 
For twenty lessons, two staff members observed the same lesson and each 
rated the lesson independently* These judgments were used for the relia- 
bility ratings. Intraclass reliabilities^ are high for most of the items, as 
shown on Table 7 . Only 6 of the items fall below acceptable significance 
levels* It was concluded that items on observation scale were sufficiently 
reliable to be used for data analysis in the study. 

Description 

The final classroom observation inventory contained two sections* 

The first section asked for a free-running account of the lesson* The ob- 
server recorded the events and sequence of activities, with time limits as 
they occurred, and at the same time noted whether the activity was directed 



^ Guilford, J.P. Fundamental s tatist ics i n psy chology and education^ 
(4th ed.) New York: McGraw Hill, 1965, pp, 298-300. ” 
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Table 7 

Intraclass correlations lor rat r reliability for items 
from classroom observation inventory 



Item 

Amount of reinforcement 

Number of errors 

Teacher talk vs. student talk 

Pupil talk vs. pupil practice 

Classroom participation 

Heading behavior: Teacher reaction 

Heading behavior relation: Teacher 
reaction 

General management Teacher 
reaction 

General management relation: 
Teacher reaction 

Closeness vs. distance A 

Closeness vs. distance B 

Approach to Learning: information 

Approach to Learning: thinking 



Teacher expectation 



Children’s behavior 



Comfort of tsar* r 



Comfort of children 



Variable no. 
1 
2 

3 

4 
3 
6 

7 



9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



15 

16 
17 



r 

.37 

,63 

.90 

.92 

.86 

.88 

.84 

.83 

.90 



0 



82 



.95 

a 88 
« 81 
• 95 

.84 



* 



68 



,87 

,88 



o 

ERIC 



Class structure 



1$ 




Table 7 
(continued) 



Item 


Variable no. 


r 


Competence 


19 


a 

• 91 


WWR: quality a 


20 


• 88 


WWR: percent of time 


21 


,96 


WV r, simple look-say 


22 


.98 


^WR: write or copy word 


23 


• 98 


WVvR; configuration 


24 


, 00 * 


V/WR: meaning, picture, context 


25 


• 94 


WWR: phonics 


26 


• 49 


V/'WH: spelling 


27 


• 80 


V/ V/ R: visual matching, no talk 


28 


• 0Q& 


VVV- R:. visual matching, talk 


29 


,88 


VvVv/R; isolation 


30 


» 98 


Vv A: quality ^ 


31 


$92 


V. A; percent of time 


32 


.03 


Vi'A„ listening, rhymes, sounds 


33 


,92 


V A: listening and pictures 




1.00 




V- A: sounds , printed letters 


35 


,77 


V ' A: sounds , printed wc rds 


38 


,81 


VvA: sounds, printed words 

and meaning 


"i ty 




o 


J / 


.73 



not significant at * 05 feel 

* whole word recognition 
fc 

r/ord analysis 



Table 7 
(continued) 



Item 


Variable no. 


V 


WA: 


structure] analysis 


38 


X 

.57 


W A: 


alphabet - visual matching 


39 


,00* 


VvA: 


alphabet - matching with 
names 


40 


,00* 


WA: 


spelling 


41 


, 00* 


CR: 


c 

quality 


43 


.90 


CR: 


percent of time 


44 


.94 


CR: 


predominant mode 


45 


.96 


CR: 


oral reading questions 


46 


.83 


CR: 


oral reading, plain 


47 


CO 


CR: 


silent reading & questions 

' * 


48 


.84 


CR: 

» 


silent reading, plain 


48 


,75 


CR: 


discussion of pictures 


50 


,92 


CR: 


discussion of stories 


51 


* 87 


CR: 


discussion of grammatical 
structure 


52 


,95 


CR: 


discussion of semantics 


53 


* 91 


CR. 


phonic cues stressed 


54 


.97 


CR: 


reading with eyes 


55 


* S8 


Other 


group involvement 


56 


, 98 


not 


significant at *05 level 






c 

connected reveling 







to the whole class or to a group (whether to the high achieving, middle, 
or low group). In addition, the observer noted, at five minute intervals, 
the number of children not participating in order to obtain a measure of 
interest and involvement of the children. 



More detailed instructions for recording this running account of the 
lesson are included on page one of the Classroom Observation Inventory 
in Appendix C. 

i he second section included a series of rating scales and questions 
on behaviors, attitudes, and interactions between the teacher and pupils 
specific to reading and to general classroom management, 

. j • * ' 

The observers were instructed to fill out this second part of the ob- 
servation schedule either during the lessen, or immediately following 
the lesson, when their impressions were still freeh. They could refer 
back to their fuU protocols for specific information. Indeed, for many 
of the scales and questions reference back to the free running description 
was a necessity, especially for the items on reading and also for the more 
general questions on management and attitudes. 



TliG 3C&1 sS Ml rf ni^pHl\n£3 S A* * il /» mm • 

M xvuigniy witnia me following 



categories: 



l» The amount and kind of practice in reading engaged in by the 
pupils. These scales required fine distinctions since the* were used not 
only to determine what actually was done h reading , but to rank the 
teachers on the sound-symbol/ meaning continuum. Toward this end, the 



OCRI0/5 on the pi v-porti on o i te&cdier 



talk to pupil talk and 



schedule included 
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practice, the proportion of pupil talk to pupil practice of reading. Additional 
scales were to be checked to indicate how the lesson was taught, i.e*, 
whether or not new words were presented in isolation or in connected 
phrases and, in word analysis lessons, and whether or not sounds were 
always isolated or presented through a whole word. The quality of the 
lessons and the various aspects of the lessons were to be rated on a 

scale from excellent to poor. 

Related to the above were scales and questions dealing with the 
extent of errors made by the pupils as well as the ease or difficulty of 
the lesson (pages ' )• 

2. Teacher* s reaction with regard to pupils* responses. These 
included judgments on the amount znd kind of reinforcement given by 
the teacher during the reading lesson, how pupils were reinforced for 
correct responses, and how errors were handled (page )• 

3, The broader aspects of classroom behavior and teacher-pupil 
1 

interaction as follows; 

a. A scale on the extent of class participation (page ). 

b. A scale concerned with the teacher* s approval-disapproval, 
to be rated separately for reading behavior and for general management 
and discipline. This rated whether the teacher* s reaction to the chil- 
dren* s responses was primarily one of praise and approval or blame 



y ’ Adapted by the investigate 's from The Bank Street College of 
Education Scales. From Personality aspects of teaching: a predictive 
study. Genet. Psycholop ,. Wono^r., 1£64, >P 10A-14&. 
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and disapproval (pa^e -). 

c. A scale on closeness vs. distance, i.@,, whether the teacher 

was remote or in contact with the children (p«^e 'f ). 

d» Approach to learning , i»6« # whetner the teacher emp hasizeo 
Information and skills or the stimulation of thought (page 7), 

e* The degree of class structure, he, , whether the teacher had 
a structured or loosely organized classroom situation (page ^ )* 

Also included in this area t»@re other scales on classroom atmos- 
phere: 



f. The behavior that the teacher expected of the children i.e. , 
whether restrained and controlled or permissive (page ). 

g. The actual child behavior observed i.e. , whether highly con- 
trolled or uncontrolled (page ), 

h. The comfort of the teacher and pupils (page ). 

4® Teacher T s competence, ranging from excellent to very poor. 
This is a summary judgment by the observer of the teacher 1 s total per- 
formance and reflected the sssumntion as to whether or not the children 
seemed to be benefiting from her presentation* 

§. hat the group not working with the teacher did during the ob- 
served lesson, as well m the involvement of the group in their assigned 
tick (page 1 )* 



Generally , an attempt was made to he as inclusive as possible. Any 
„*,cp -c^, of teacher behavior that could be related to outcomes In pupil 
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achievement, especially with regard to particular practices and emphases 
in the teaching of reading, was Included in the classroom observation in- 
ventory. So me is known about the effect of teacher behavior on pupil 
achievement that the investigators preferred to err on the side of overin- 
clusion. At the same time they wished to determine whether some of 
the behaviors and attitudes could actually be observed and described with 
any degree of reliability and objectivity* 

3» Coding 

Since about 75% of the items in classroom observation inventory 
were in the form of rating scales, they were assigned a numerical index 
of 1 to 9 on the various points checked. However, for some of the scales 
only a 5 point index was used. An attempt was made to assign the higher 
index to the end of the scale that was anticipated by the staff to have the 
most positive relationship to pupil achievement. 

The remaining 25% of the items were not scaled numerically but 
were written commentaries by toa observer. These items were analysed 
tor content and placed on a 9 or 5 uoii.t 3 cale by members of the staff. 

In coding these Items, all of the observer's comments over the year on 
a particular Item were listed. It was found that these responses to an 

Item varied by degrees which could be placed on a numerical scale and 
coded. 



Because of the pilot nature of this study and the teeis of precedence 
in toe scaling of this type of qualitative rating it was necessary to be sub- 
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» I 

1 c 

c 
* 
i 

f 

f 

* 

* 
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jective in the judgments made. The judgments that were made were 
based on the experience of the investigators, as well as on a screening 
of the related theoretical literature. Described below are the qualitative 
items which were scaled. 



1. Amount of individual attention given (page ) 

I « I • ’ » • , , 

The scale rates the extent to which an individual child was helped 
by the teacher in the classroom situation. It, attempts to. measure tne 
teacher’s provision for the particular strengths and deficiencies of the 
various children. The scale lists Individual help in class given very 
often at one end to no individual help given a t the otfctr end. The ratings 
are seen below. Each teacher’s response in the category was rated and 



a mean of the ratings was used as her final designation. 



9 

Individual help 
in class given 
very often 



*7 

Individual help 
and other indi- 
cations given 
fairly often 



2* Difficulty ©f lesson 



Other indica- 
tions of indi- 
rect concern 
with individ- 
uals £iven 
sometimes 



Little 

individual 

help 



1 

Ko 

individual 



The scale evaluates the lesson in terms of its ease or difficulty 
for the children (page >. The scale goes from just righ t all the time 
to top har d Inappropriate most of the time. Each teacher* s responses 
in the category were rated and a mean was taken of the ratings. The 



1 

5 

i 

-I 

i 

f 

t 



I 



rfi 
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range of ratings id given below* 



0 


7 


5 


3 


j 


Just right ail 
the time 


Usually jUSt 
right 


Sometimes 
just right 


Too easy 
most of 

time 


Too hard 
or inappro- 
priate 
most *:,f 



3* Are individual children taken into account? 



The scale gives a positive or negative rating to the question of 
whether individual children were taken into account (page ). A simple 
yes — no j udgment was required of the observer, so a 2 point scale was 
used* The response assigned the majority of times to each teseteer was 
used as her rating. 



4. V hy was classroom participation high? 

The scale summarizes the predominant ways used by each teacher 
to obts in high participation (page . )• This scale c&Sfers from the 



others in that there is no continuum but rather descriptions 






weight ; they are given below 



B 



D 



h 



Teacher person- 
ality wes warm 
and accepting 



Teacher uses Expectat* 

m&ziv inte res- tions are 

& 

ting and ap- eles im- 
propriate 
metliods 



Chjlc'ven "earl da* 
bright atten- 

tion *n . uni- 
live wry 



L 

t. 

r 

r 
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The &-potat rating scale was devised oy scaling varying combinations 
of th© five characteristics: 






3 

AB 



7 

£>D 



s 



CD 



o 

A 



4 

£ 



3 

C 



2 

D 



1 

A 



E 



a. Hew does the teacher react to K*.->s- s tcifw.Kng children? 

The scale rates the way tha teacher reacted to the children not partic- 
ipating in the reeding lesson (pages >. It is a five point scale assigning 

** “■° re ° f ° t0 In positive Tnunnpr ^ a 

U -5aaik«a^ action. Each teacher's 

m category were r e t»d and a mean rating was then assigned to each 
teacher* The scale \n given helov^c 



responses 



Always tries to 
involve children 
ti positive man- 



ae<; 



tries to 
involve 
etc. 



3 

Ignores 



Usually uses 
mild punitive 

action 



Usually takes 
severe puni- 
tive action 



6. How does the children's behavior affect the learning situation? 

The scale rates how disruptive or conducive the children's behavior 

was to the learning situation (page ). It Is a judgment of the dassrocm 

atmosphere as affecting the learning situation. Ratings for 8ach teaoher , s 
respa-v, were given and a mean of the ratings was found. The scale ^ 



O Q 

to ® 



O 



< 



from very conducive to very disruptive In nine steps: 



9 


7 


5 


3 


1 


Very conducive 


M oder- 
ately 
condu- 
cive 


Neutral 


Moderately 

disruptive 


Very di 
ruptive 



7, How are errors handled? 



The scale rates how the teacher handled errors made by the children 
(page - ). It is a judgment of how much help was given the children in 
working through their errors. The teachers were given mean ratings as 
on the previous scales. The scale joes from gives clues and helps work 

ffirpUtfo answers to shows annoyance or reprimand. This scale is presen- 
ted below: 



9 



7 



5 



1 



Gives clues 
and helps 
work through 
anevers 



Encourages, Calls another Ignores 

other cu<c 3 child or gives error 

answer her- 
self 



Shows annoy- 
ance or rep- 
rimands 



8, Interest of materials. 

The scale explores the degree of interest the children snowed in the 
materials presented (pa-.e _ ) The us al mean ratings were fo «id for 
each teacner . ± ne rating _oes from very interesting to d :11. 



Very interesting 



Quite inter- Moderately Not very 

eating interesting interes- 

ting (quite 
dull) 



Very dull 
(noi inter- 
esting) 



Appendix d contains an observation schedule marked for items that 

were scaled as well as the scale points assigned, as well as for items that 
were analyzed by content analysis. 

Items from the observation inventory were used to classify teachers 

as to thetr {articular emphasis In reading. Each teacher was placed on a 

sound-symbol/ meaning continuum. At one end were those teachers who 

tended in the observed lessons to put greater stress on learning the symbols 

for either spoken words or parts of words (sounds), and at the other end 

were those who put greater stress on relating the presented words to 

meaning. Those rankings were used in variables 70 and 83 In the data 
analysis. 



A composite score, ie determine the percentage of sound-symbol 
and meaning instruction used by each teacher, was calculated. This score 
was based on a weighting of each of the items that involved judgments 
about use of sound-symbol or meaning activities. These were variables 
4 , 21, 25, 30, 32, 42, 44, 47, and 



A ae roean percentage of time given to each of the three types of 
lessons, whole word recognition, phonics, and connected reading was cU 
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term Ined for each teacher (variables 21, 32, 44), The items under each 
of these sections were then classified as primarily sound-symbol or mean- 
ing instruction. Since this section of the observation schedule was most 
representative of the teacher*s emphasis, it w?s given a weight of 80 
percent of the final composite sound-symbol/meaning score. 

The scale of j^ercenfcage of teacher talk to percentage of pupil prac- 
tice (variable 4) seemed a meaningful supplementary scale. It was hypothe- 
sized that meaning teachers would spend a greater amount of time talking; 
therefore, a rating of more teacher talk would indicate a stronger meaning 
emphasis and vice versa. This rating was given a 10 percent weighting. 

The final Id percent of the weighting was shared equally by three 
scales, variables 30,42 and 54. They were given relatively low weighting 
because they were judged to be of lesser importance than the other variates. 
The first scale under Whole Word Recognition section, variable 30, was a 
measure of whether the teacher taught whole word recognition in connected 
phrases or in isolation. It was thought that a teacher who was more con- 
cerned with meaning would tend to use connected phrases more frequently 
in teaching word recognition. 

The second scale, variable 42, was part of the Word Analysis section 
euid gave information as to whether a teacher isolated a sound or always 
used it in a word during word analysis skill lessons. It was felt that the 
teachers who have a sound-symhol orientation would more frequently 
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isolate the sound rather than u&e it in a word. j 

The third scale was part of the Connected Reading section, variable j 

54, and measured the extent to which the teucher called th^ “children* s atten- j 

tion to phonic, structural and spelling clues already learned, especially ! 

j 

when an error was made. The sound-symbol teacher, it was thought, ! 

\ 

would be expected to give more sound-symbol clues, even during the con- 
nected reading activity. 

These various scales v/ere weighted and a final score of percentage 
of meaning and percentage of sound-symbol was thereby attained and labeled. 

Table 7, on pages 38,39, and 40, gives the weighting for each of 
the teachers on the three reading methods and her ranking on the primary 
emphasis scale. 

C, Interview 

I. Description 

The fourteen teachers participated in one intensive interview during 
the year. The interview was another instrument to determine more fully ; 

the teacher* s theories and practices concerning beginning reading instruc- 
tion, particularly those practices which might not be evident during the 
classroom observations. It was also an attempt to give the teacher 

j 

greater freedom to express her ideas than she had been given on the question- 

t 

naire. 
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Material from the interviews served two purposes* Some parts of 

i 

it were analysed for content and then quantified for inclusion in the data 
analysis* Other parts were used qualitatively* 

i 

For this purpose a eet of questions was prepared. The questions fell into 
thr«£ broad categories: 

1* Questions which asked for a description of the teacher’s reading 
program , 

2. Questions regarding the theoretical basis and goals of the teacher’s 
program* 

3, questions regarding the teacher’s background in reading instruc- 
tion and her current sources of information. 

The interviews were conducted by members of the staff in the late 
fall of 1964 and first months of 1965. They took from 1 to 2 hours. The 
two replacement teachers were interviewed in the spring of 1965, 

Questions which fell into the first category, a description of the 
teacher’s program, included items 1, 2, 3, 4, d, 7, 8, 9, 10, 17, 18, and 

(see Appendix D ), These questions asked for a description of her 
readiness program, the materials used for developing readiness, and 
how much time was devoted to this aspect of reading instruction. She 
was also asked to describe how she started the children on reading, when 
she introduced them to pre-primers, and what specific materials she used 
for this stLge, She was also asked for general information regarding her daily 
program, i.e. , the amount of time devoted to different aspects of reading. 



to activities related to reading (writing, speaking, likening, etc,) and to 
non-reading activities. Also included was a question on hbw she related 
these others to the reading lessons. 



The second group of questions asked for information on the theoreti- 
cal basl 3 and goals of her program, items 5,11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, and 
23. Questions were asked such as how did she select her reading program, 
why does she follow or omit certain parts of the basal reader program, 
what her immediate and long term goals were for the particular class she 
was teaching, etc. 

The third category of questions concerned the teacher* s sources of 
information about reading and reading programs. Items 5, 11, 16, 19, 20, 
and 21 covered that area. Examples of such questions are: "Where did you 
get the most valuable suggestions regarding first grade reading?" "Are 
you following a supervisors suggestion? " "How do you keep up with current 
practices in the teaching of reading?" Information was sought about the 
amount of reading instruction the teacher had received during her earlier 
training. 

Coding 

The interviewers* notes were prepared for content analysis. It was 
decided to list each question and sufc -question on tabulation Sheets and then 
to make abbreviated notes for each teacher from the interview reports. It 
was then possible to quickly survey all fourteen teacher responses to any 
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particular question, la some cases the responses had sufficient range to 
permit a quantitive scale. Eight items were so quantified and added to 
the list of teacher variables. Because of the lack of structure in the inter- 
view situation and different interpretations of the questions , it was often 

necessary for the investigators to make subjective judgments, j 

* 

The scales and ranges are described below: j 

4 i 

. j 

1, Type of readiness program (Quest.S), Teacher responses ranged from 

j 

' r 

general language activities to teaching specific reading skills, such as 
auditory and visual discrimination exercises, to phonics and word and 
letter matching, A scale of 1 to 5 was established ranging from "global” 
to ’'specific" readiness activities, based on the definitions already estab- 
lished for meaning and sound-symbol aspects of reading, 

1- Mostly language and pictures (Scott Foresman) readiness pro- 
gram, 

i 

2 - Pictures, language and auditory and visual discrimination ! 

Auditory and visual discrimination 

\ 

i 

4- Phonics, games, matching letters or words 

5- Matching of letters and words (Houghton Mifflin) rhyming and 
visual discrimination, 

2, When reading activities were started (Quest. S). Responses to this 
item ranged in time from mid -September through November, These re- 
sponses were placed on a 5 to 1 scale, from an early to late start, 

i 



kitu 




5 • Mid -September 

4 - Beginning October 

5 * Mid-October 

2 - End of October - beginning of November 
1 - Mid-November or later » 



3, 7 . hen children were first grouped for reading instruction (7 nest, §}, 
Responses to this Question were placed on a nine-point scale wife those 
teachers who grouped their children early in October assigned a value 

of 9 , to those who established no grouping by May assigned a value of 
1 , as follows; 

b - October 
8 - November 
? - December 
6 - January 
5 - February 

4 - March 

3 - April 

2 - May 

1 - No Grouping 

4, How much does the teacher use the manual accompanying the reading 
series used (^uest.X#. Teacher responses ranged from extensive use 

n 'No, never U3e it," The teacher's responses were placed on a five- 
point scale as follows: 

5 - No use 

4 - Voty little 

3 - 50%, "fairly often" or flexible 

2 - Follows general method with considerable dependence on manual 
1 •» Follows manual closely 

5, ' hat are the teacher's specific expectations for class achievement in 
reading at the end of grade 1 (Quest, 15). This question elicited a variety 






of responses, from establishing aoeeptabte work h&feite, to completing the 
primer pr completing all the in the series for the first grad© and 
gaining independent . word attack skills. The responses were placed on r» 

1 to 5 ''general 1 ' to "specific" scale, 

t 

5 - Ability to read on second grade level 
4 • Completion of first grade reader 
3 « Completion of pre -primer and primer 

2 - Vague 

1 - Every student at his level 

8, Teacher rating of the level of ability of her pupils {Quest. 1?), Responses 
to this question were placed on a three-point scale. 

3 - Above average 

2 - Average 

1 - Below average 

It was our impression that the responses to this question reflected the 
school administration’s grouping policy. Some of the schools grouped the 
classes by ability; hence the teacher’s rating may have reflected the initial 
judgment made by the administration. 

7. Amount of teacher training in reading courses (Quest. 20). Responses 
were placed on a ihr&e-polnt scale, 

3 - Undergraduate and graduate courses in reading 

2 - Inservice training in reading courses 

2 - General methods course in normal school or college 

8. What effort is made to keep up with the readin 6 field {Quest. 2I)„ Re- 
sponses ranged from chatting with other teachers over coffee to attending 
professional meetings and reading journals* etc. A three-point scale was 



devised. 



1 






□ © 
ERJC 



% 
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S « CotiBiderecle reading of educatiossal journals and Board of Edu* j 

cation bulletin*, plus attendance at profesetonaT meeting* | 

2 - Some reading, mostly riponrib pspulsr fcfcg«tsJlin&& raid news** | 

papers, and some attendance in inservice courses j 

1 « No reading, all information from hearsay and teacher*® manual 










Several analyses were carried out to provide information about 
the questions raised in the study. The major questions centered around 
the interactions of the teacher’s professed reading methods , methods 
she was observed to be using, and the children*# initial characteristics , 
all as related to reading achievement at the end of grade one. Subsidi- 
ary investigations were concerned with the relationship among pupil and 
teacher measures obtained in October, January and June, as well as 
with an analysis of what factors were actually measured in both the 
pupil and the taapher measures and ratings * 

Chapter IV presents a discussion of the main analyses, while 
Chapter V is concerned with the subsidiary analyses. 

Analysis of Variance 

The primary investigation in the study concerned the effect of the 
teacher* s style and characteristics as well as her interpretation of read- 
ing method on her pupils* reading achievement scores both in January 
and in June of the first grade year. To gauge that effect, an analysis of 
variance design was first used. Since all 83 teacher characteristics 
could not be used, eight variables judged by the investigators as prob- 
ably having a positive effect on. reading achievement scores were chosen 
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from the 83, Those eight variables came from the Classroom Obser- 
vation Inventory, They were: 



Variable No, 



1, overall competence 19 

2, primary emphasis in reading 70 

3, amount of class participation 75 

4, amount of praise or disappro- 
val given during reading lesson 6 

5, appropriateness of lesson in 

terms of difficulty level 72 

6, classroom structure 18 

7, attention given to individual 

differences 71 

8, thinking approach to learning 13 



Twenty-one dual combinations of the eight variables were used as 
independent variables in the analyses. Those combinations are shown 
in Table 8, 

A two-way analysis of variance was run for each of the test vari- 
ables and pupil characteristics, using each of the 21 teacher variables, 
a total of about 900 analyses in all, A range of N f s from 330 to 200 were 
used in the 12 -class sample and from 120 to 88 were used in the 4-class 
sample in the various analyses. The progrrm used gave F ratios for 

ceil differences, main effects differences, and interaction effects, or 

1 

a total of saves* F ratios for each analysis. 

The resulting data were analyzed according to time when pupil 
teste were given as follows: 1, those measures which were given in 



The data for the cell differences are not reported because 
they wore judged to bo 1 »e& useful than the other' F ratios presented 
here. 



Table 8 



Teacher Characteristics Combined for 21 Groups 
Used in Analysis of Variance 



Group No, Variables 

1. Competence * with Primary Emphasis 

2. Approach to Learning with Primary Emphasis 

3. Participation with Approval-Disapproval 

4. Participation with Appropriateness 

5. Participation with Class-Structure 

6. Participation with Competence 

7. Participation with Approach to Learning 

8. Participation with Individual Differences 

9. Approval-Disapproval with Class -Structure 

10, Approval-Disapproval with Competence 

11* Approval-Disapproval with Individual Differences 

12. Class-Structure with Appropriateness 

13. Competence with Appropriateness 

14. Class-Structure with Competence 

15. Approach to Learning with Appropriateness 

16. Individual Differences with Appropriateness 

17 • Approach to Learning with Class-Structure 

18. Class-Structure with Individual Differences 

19. Approach to Learning with Competence 

20. Competence with Individual Differences 

21. Approach to Learning with Individual Differences 



St a 

Abbreviations for Tables 9, 10„ ll 
Competence: Compet. Class Structure: Class-Str 

Approach to Learning: Appr-Learn Individual Differences: Ind-Dif 
Participation: Fariic Primary Emphasis: Prim -Em ph 

Approval-Disapproval: App~Die 
A ppropr lateness: Approp. 



October; and 2. ihose mea srres given te January and June, 

If the 21 teacher variable groupings had any significant effect on 
grade one reading achievement* significant score differences would be 
expected on the January and June pupil measures* reflecting those . 
teacher differences* However* the October pupil scores would not be 
expected to reflect die teacher variables in a similar manner* since the 
pupils had not been sufficiently exposed to the teacher for her to influ- 
ence their readiness and pretest scores* If any of the October measures 
were found to show score differences in die same direction as the Janu- 

t 

ary and June measures* then it would not be certain that the January 
and June score differences were influenced only by the teacher charac- 
teristics and not by the pupils* initial skill differences* 

Tables 9* 10* and 11 summarise the significant pupil measure 
differences for the 900 analyses* Because of the amount of data ana- 
lyzed* it was not possible to include the usual tables for the analysis of 
variance; instead only the number of significant F ratios are reported 
by teacher variable grouping* in Tables 9* 10* and 11. 

Table 9 shows the number of significant mate effects differences 
and interaction effects found for each of the initial October pupil measures. 
As can be seen* there were a sufficient number of significant pupil mea- 
sure differences found (178 of a possible 546) to conclude that there were 
indeed Initial skill and test score inequalities for most of the pupil vari- 
ables. For that reason* analyses of covariance* using initial pupil skill 
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Table 9 



Significant main effects and interaction effects tor this 
initial October pupil measures 



Pupil 

-Variable 



Teacher Variable 
Afpr. Ifci* CUas 

Cbnpet Lean tic, Agprop, Str* 



Total 

Ind- Win. Afp- Inter- 
Pit Ehph Dig, actions 



Chronological Age 



Ethnic Class 



School experience 
prey, to grade 1 



M-D Phonemes 



6 

3 



M-D Letter Names 



M-D Learning Hate 



Met* Listening 



6 

4 



Met* Word Mean 



1 

2 

1 

4 

2 



2 

1 

6 

4 

5 
3 



6 

6 

» 4 

6 

2 



1 

1 



4 

4 

4 

4 

2 



Thurst Jdent* Forms 



6 



Thurst* Patt* copy 
Storytelling 



Detroit V ords 



Auditory Blending 



5 

1 

4 

4 

5 



6 

1 



4 

4 



2 



2 

1 

3 



4 

4 

2 

4 

4 



No* of possible 
main effects 



6 



6 



6 



No* of possible 
interaction 
effects 






The total number of interactions only is presented; die interactions 
are not categorized by die 21 teacher groupings* 



6 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 



3 

5 



21 
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differences as covariates* were undertaken* Page# 69ff describe 

i 

those analyses* 

\ 

Tables 10 and 11 show the significant main effects difference® and 
the interaction effects for each of the January and die June measure®* 
us ing the teacher measures such as Competence and Primary Emphasis 
as independent variables* Although the significance of such results may 
be lessened by the finding of skill differences in the initial October 
measures (see Table 8), some conclusions were tentatively drawn from 
the January and June data* 

Some patterns emerged in evaluating the main effects results for 
the January measures* First* three teacher characteristics - Thinking 
Approach to Learning* Classroom Participation, and Approval-Disappro- 
val - showed major relationship to four of the five January pupil measures. 
Gilmore Accuracy* Alphabet Names, Auditory Blending* and Roswell- 
Chall Consonant Sounds. The Roswell-Chali Consonant Combinations 
subtest did not seem to be associated so often to those three teacher vari- 
ables* A possible explanation is that few children scored on that test 
in January* so teacher influence on the skills measured by the subtest 
might be minimal* 

The teacher variable Appropriateness of the Lesson was associated 
with the same four January measures from 60-100% of time it was used as 
an independent variable* Again* that teacher variable bad lesser effect 
on tha 3 C Censoasu&t Combinations aufctest than on the other four tests* 
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Tabk? 10 

Si gnific a n t main cffccta for January end June teats 
(group with high value of teacher characteristic has hitfier mean) 

SHESJESSI Teacher Characteristic 

Compet Afpi>Iearn Parties Approp# 

Nc; % of Na % of pa* Na % of Net % of 

P<M» effects poss. poss. 

A . effect* effects effect 

Gilmore Accuracy (Jan) 6 10 0 ~ 100“ T loT“ 



Alphabet Names (Jan) 

Auditory Blends (Jan) 

R-C Consonant Sounds 
(Jan) 

R~C Consonant Combine 
tions (Jan) 



S.A. Word Reading 


2 


28 


Si A Paragraph Meaning 






S, A, Vocabulary 


3 


43 


SLA, Spelling 


3 


43 


SI A. Word Study 


4 


57 


Fry Test 






Gates Test 


1 


14 


R*C Consonant Sounds 






R-C Consonant Qmbimtion 






Gilmore Accuracy 






Alphabet Names 






Auditory Blends 






Storytelling 






Attitude Inventory 


1 


14 


No* of poa£Ue signifl* 
cant effects 


7 





6 


100 


6 


100 


4 


80 


6 


100 


6 


100 


4 


80 


6 


100 


6 


100 


3 


60 


3 


50 






1 


20 


6 


100 


5 


83 


2 


40 


6 


100 


6 


100 


1 


20 


6 


100 


6 


100 






6 


100 


6 


100 


1 


20 


6 


100 


5 


83 






4 


67 










6 


100 


6 


100 


1 


20 


1 


17 


6 


100 






3 


50 


4 


67 


1 


20 


3 


50 


6 


100 


1 


25 * 


2 


33 


5 


83 


1 


25 


1 


17 


6 


100 




6 


100 


5 


83 


5 


100 
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Pupil Test 
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Ttbjf |0 
(Coot*) « 

Teacher Cfametiristtoi 



» l v - 



Cl Mi ftp, ind-Dfc &*tn»Ehph» App-Dls 



a* 



’ i 



group with low value of teacher characteristic ho# high moan 



. < K 

’ » * <* 

* -* * * ✓ 

Gilmore Accuracy (Jan) 


Nfc 


%oS 

poser 

effects 


Na 

T 


%of 
posft : 
effects 

IFF 7 


No, 

** t 

T 


% of 
pos% 
Sfects 

so 


N<v 

T 


% of 
poss. 
effects 
100 


Alphabet Names (Jan) 












- 


4 


100 


Auditory Blende (Jan) 














. 4 


100 


R-C Consonant Sounds (Jas) 






3 


50 a * 






4 


.100 


R-C Consonant Combina- 
tions (Jan) 






2 


33®'* 






2 


f 

50 


S.A. Word Reading 


3 


50 


1 


17*' 


i 


50 


♦ 3 


75 


S.A, Paragraph Meaning 


1 


17 


1 


17*' 


l 


50 


1 


25 


S.A. Vocabulary 


5 


83 










S 


$0 


S.A. Spelling 


5 


83 






l 


50 


3 


75 


S.A. Word Study 


6 


100 






i 


50 


1 


25 


Pry Test 






2 


33** 






4 


100 


Gates Test 






1 


17®* 






4 


100 


R-C Consonant Sounds 










2 


100 






R-C Consonant Combindtai 














4 


100 


Gilmore Accuracy 






2 


33 


1 


50 


1 


25 


Alphabet Names 












* t « 1 


, » 

4 


100 


Auditory Blends 






2 


SS*' 


1 


so 


4 

€ 


100 


Storytelling 

<» 














4 


100 


Attitude Inventory 






2 


33 






4 


100 


No* of possible sigoifi* 
cant effects 


6 




6 




3 




4 
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Table 11 

Significant Interaction effects for January and June teste 



Pupil Test 


Group 

2 4 10 11 12 21 

Hfco>Boqpiv ftp- 4p»Dt« Ajp-DU, Ooj»-ftr. Afprit: 

Appr-I.«rn tla— tic,— Cornu Ind-Dit Ajprop v Ind-Dlf 


Gilmore Accuracy ( Jan) 






i 1 


Alphabet Names (Jan) 






1 


Aud. Blends (Jan) 






1 


S, A. Word Reading 


1 1 


1 


1 1 


S.A. Para* Meaning 


1 


1 


| 


S.A. Vocabulary 


1 


1 


S.A. Spelling 


1 


1 


1 


S.A. Word Study 


1 


1 




Fry Test 


1 






Gates Test 


1 1 


1 


1 


R*C Consonant Sounds 






1 



RrC Cool, Combinations 
Gilmore Accuracy -post 
Gilmore Rate 
Alphabet Names 
Aud» Blends 
Storytelling 
Attitude Inventory 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




1 



1 



1 



1 



1 
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I The teacher variable. Attention to Individual Differences, was 

j 

| related to three of the five tests, the Gilmore Accuracy and two 

l 

Roswoll-Chall subtests, all in the unexpected direction that the less aftten- 
, tion paid to individual differences, the higher the test scores. The teacher 

variable Primary Emphasis, in this case a sound-symbol approach, 
showed an association only with the Gilmore Accuracy test score, but not 
os the other tests which were essentially decoding tests. 

Two of die teacher characteristics. Competence, and Structure of 
the Class, were not related to the January measures. 

In summary, if initial differences are not taken into account, then 
several teacher characteristics seemed to be related to pupil achievement 
aa early as January of die first grade year. They were a thinking approach 
to learning, high class participation in the lessons, and a balanced amount 
of approval and disapproval in response to the pupils' reading behavior. 

The appropriateness of die difficulty level of the reading lesson, though 
lees strong a variable, also seemed to be associated with pupil achieve- 
ment in January, A sound-symbol approach within an eclectic reading 

J 

, method was associated with only the oral reading scores in January, 

i 

Little help given to individual children seemed to yield higher scores on 
some of the pupil tests. The teacher's level of competence and the class 

i 

i 

Structure she maintained seemed to have little relationship to mid-year 
reading achievement. 



t 



I 



For the June measures, main effects were Shown for all of the 
eight variables, hut in general the proportion of times they were shown 
decreased from me number of times shown for me January measures* 

The teacher characteristic. Competence, showed association with all 
of me tests involving isolated words, but did not seem to be related to 
scores on connected reading tests or on these tests which measured 
skills of decoding sounds* The proportion of times that me variable 
showed any relationship to the pupil measures was small* 

The Thinking Approach to Learning continued to be associated with 
all of me pupil measures, except R-C Consonant Sounds* The Classroom 
Participation variable also showed strong relationship with all of the pupil 
measures, except the R-C Consonant Sounds and the Fry Test* These 
two teacher variables had me highest proportion of main effects on me 
pupil measures as compared with me other teacher characteristics* 

The variable, Approval-Disapproval, also showed association with 
most of me pupil measures, but in fewer instances* The other four vari- 

• i ■ 

able s. Appropriateness, Class Structure, Individual Differences and 

* ^ 

Primary Emphasis, all showed some association with some pupil measures* 
No patterns of their effects were discernible* 

Because me effects of me initial pupil measure scores are not 
known for me present analyses, only tentative conclusions were made 
from the data* There seemed to be effects of me teacher variables on 
moot of the tests with some of the teacher variables showing more main 




effects than others* 

| 

Table 11 shows the interaction effects for those 21 groupings which j 

showed significant differences on the pupil measures* As can be seen, 
only seven of the groupings had any interaction effects* The January 

measures seemed least affected by the teacher characteristic groupings* ; 

i 

Of the June measures, the S-A V, ord Heading test and the Gates Test j 

seemed most affected, having respectively five and four interaction effects* 

The three combinations of teacher groupings which seemed to be most 
related to the pupil tests were: a thinking approach to learning with a 
sound-symbol approach to reading, teacher competence with balanced 
approval-disapproval for pupil's reading behavior and little attention to 

i 

individual differences given in the classroom. 

Again, because of the possible effect of the initial pupil measures 

i 

cm the interactions, no conclusions were drawn as to their general re- 
lationship to reading achievement* , 




Analysis of Covariance j 

Because group differences were found within the 21 groupings of ! 

j 

teacher characteristics for most of the October pupil measures, it was j 

* 

r 

concluded that differences shown on January and June measures in the j 

i 

t 

analysis jt variance probably were influenced by the Initial pupil measures. 
Therefore, plans were made to reanalyze the data, using an analysis of 
covariance design, with ten of the October measures as covariates. One 
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additionai covariate was to be added, a measure of die amount of teach- 
ing experience; that variable was expected to influence the quality of 
the classroom teaching* 

• A factor analysis of 83 teacher characteristics (reported in 
Chapter V> resulted in the naming of five teacher factors: one general 
teacher excellence factor and four methods factors. Because the use of 
ffcctor scores in the analysis of covariance was beyond the scope of the 
present study, it was decided instead to use one teacher variable that 
was highly loaded on each teacher factor* It was felt that such a modi- 
fied group of teacher variables representing all of die five factors would 
give a good sample of those teacher characteristics possibly affecting 
pupil reading achievement significantly* 

Unfortunately, the program to be used for such sn analysis proved 
to be unworkable, after several months of effort* The alternate covari- 
ance program, which was the only other one available, could not yield 
the same information because it was written for a smaller computer* It 
was with great regret that the planned analysis of covariance program 
was then reduced to a fraction of its original size; of the 900 runs plan- 
ned, only 26 could be run? 

I 

The covarlates, independent variables and dependent variables for 
die analysis of covariance were chosen as follows: 

1. Only five of the ten covarlates originally planned for use could be 
used in the workable program* Two variables were given priority: 
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amoimt of teacher experience, and children* s school experience previous 
to first grade* 

The amount of teaching experience was selected as a covariate be- 
cause there was considerable difference in the years of teaching experi- 
ence among the 14 teachers in the sample* Also in the correlation 
matrix there appeared to be a relationship between the length of experi- 
ence and the professed reading method, obtained from the Teacher Question- 
naire* Using teacher experience as a covariate would thus allow any 
methods effects to come through unhindered by the amoimt of teacher 
experience* 

The children's previous school experience was selected as a covari- 
ate because of the current concern with pre-school programs as a means 
of preparing children for school success* 

The Thurstons Identical Forms test was included because it showed 
the greatest number of main effects and interaction effects among the 21 
teacher characteristic groupings in the analysis of variance* The re- 
maining two covariates were chosen because they showed both the most 
initial skill differences in die analysis of variance and also the lowest 
correlations with the other October tests* The final list of covariates 
was: 

1. School experience previous to first grade 
2* Amount of teaching experience 
3* Thursfone Identical Forms test 
4* M-D Letter Barnes 

5* Metropolitan Listening 
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it was recognised that these variables included did not account for 

« 

all of the initial differesceg found in the October t eats, but It was feep®d 
that they accounted for a large proportion of them. 

2* Since the workable program was a one-way analysis of covariance, 
all of die 21 original groupings were abandoned* Only five of the original 
eight teacher characteristics could be included as independent variables, 
one at a time* Variables were chosen to represent Factors 1 and 2, 
Teacher scceUence and Primary Emphasis; in addition, the variable 
Approval-Disapproval was included as it had not leaded highly on any of the 
named factors* The other two variables. Appropriateness :d the Difficulty 
Level of the Lesson and Thinking Approach to Learning, were chosen 
because they did not load as highly /on Factor 1 as did other of the teacher 
characteristics and therefore could be possibly measuring other factors 
in addition to Factor 1* The final H it of independent variables was: 

1* Competence 
2* Primary Emphasis 
3* Approval-Disapproval 
4* Thinking Approach to Learning 
5* Appropriateness of Lesson 

3* The selection of the dependent variables was equally difficult* Be- 
cause the workable program could not deal with missing data, only those 
pupil tests which had a sufficiently large N to withstand attrition were 
included* Therefore, only the tests used exclusively with file 12 classes 
In the cample _could be need* In addition, 4»ets.were used only if they 
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hs.d shown score oiffv. in the previous analysis of variance® 

Seven tests were chosen. Since each test had not been affected 
by each of the five teacher varfeofee listed above, each test was not in- 
cluded in aU of the groupings by teacher characteristic. The tests used 
were: 

1. S-A Word Heading 

2. S-A Paragraph Meaning 
3© S— A Vocabulary 

4. S-A Spelling 
5© S-A Word Study 

6. Pry Test 

7. Gates Test 

Twenty-si^ analyses of covariance were obtained. Table 12 pre- 
sents the data. When the five initial pupil and teacher characteristics 
were controlled, there were indications that some teacher variables were 

. s 

related positively to end-of-year reading achievement© Pour of the five 

'i 

I 

teacher variables did produce significant differences in pupil test scores. 

The only teacher characteristic that had no significant association 
with June pupil achievement was Amount of Appr ,ai-Dis approval in re- 
lation to pupil reading behavior. It is of interest to note that that same 

teacher variable did not load significantly on any of the five teacher fac- 
tors (see Chapter V). 

The other four teacher variables — Teacher Competence, Thinking 
Approach to Learning, Appropriateness of Difficulty ]Uevel of Reading 
Lesson, and Primary Emphasis (Sound-Symbol) — affected the S-A Word 
Readings Paragraph Meaning and Spelling tests in all cases. Thus, 



Table 12 



Analysis o? covariance 



Pupil Test 


Source 


SS 


df 


.MS 


F 




Teacher Variable; Competence 






Word Read 


Total 

Within 


422X15 


153 








groups 

Between 


408272 


152 


22,86 






group® 


144.43 


1 


144.43 


5. 37* 


Para. Mean- 
tag 


Total 

Within 


7501.80 


153 

r 








group 

Between 


7130.32 


152 


46.91 






groups 


371.48 


1 


371.48 


7.92** 


Vocabulary 


Total 

Within 


8131.72 


153 








group 

Between 


8083.36 


152 


53.18 






groups 


48,36 


1 


48„3S 


.91 


Spelling 


Total 

Within 


2801.78 


153 








group 

Between 


2652.40 


152 


17.45 






groups 


143,38 


1 


149, 38 


8.56** 


W ord Study 


Total 

Within 


18087.42 


153 








cwtiin 

MM J*' 

Between 


15818,64 


152 


104.07 






groups 


268.78 


1 


268.78 


2.58 




Teacher Variable: 


Approach to Learning 




Word Read. 


Total 

Within 


4223,02 


153 








group 

Between 


401534 


152 


26.42 






group® 


8X<3bi8 


1 


213.13 


8.07** 



(Table continued on next page) 
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Pupil Test 


Source 


SS 


d* * 


MS 


F 


Para. Mean- 
ing 


Total 

Within 


7501.05 


153 








group 

Between 


6964.84 


152 


45o62. 






groups 


536,41 


1 


536.41 


11.71** 


Vocabulary 


Total 

Within 


7863.74 


153 








group 

Between 


7771.62 


152 


57.71 






groups 


120.82 


i 


120.82 


2.29 


Spelling 


Total 

Within 


2302.64 


153 








group 

Between 


2656.66 


152 


17.48 






groups 


145.68 


1 


145, 63 


8, 34** 


'Word Study 


Total 

Within 


16086.85 


153 








group 

Between 


15342.88 


152 


100,94 . 






groups 


743.87 


1 


743.97 


7,37** 


Pry Test 


Total 

Within 


2876.64 


153 








group 


2853.04 


152 


18.77 






Between 












groups 


23.C0 


1 


23e 60 


1,26 


Gates Test 


Total 

Within 


3148.28 


153 


* 






group 


3084.08 


152 


20,20 






Between 






. 






groups 


84.20 


1 


6*§ # 20 


. 3.16 



(Table coistlnued on nest page# 
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Tafel® £2 



Ml 



Pupil Test 


Source 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 




Teacher Variable: 


Approval-Disapproval 




Word Read 


Total 

Within 


4228.18 


153 


* 






group 

Between 


4176*96 


152 


27,48 






groups 


52.22 


1 


52.22 


1*90 


Vocabulary 


Total 

Within 


8133.56 


153 


• ’ / i 

\ * 


• 




group 

Between 


8075.24 


152 


, 53.12 






groups 


58.32 


1 


58,32 


1.10 


Spelling 


Total 

Within 


2802.06 


153 


V 

) 






group 

Between 


2786. 16 


152 


; 18.33 






groups 


15.90 


1 


15„C'0 


.87 


Fry Test 


Total 

Within 


2877.20 


153 


‘ * 






group 

Between 


2815.04 


152 


18,52 






groups 


62.16 


1 


62,16 


3*38 


Gates Test 


Total 

Within 


3148.74 


153 








group 

Between 


3116.00 


152 


20.50 






groups 


32.74 


i 


' 32.74 





Total 

Within 

group 

Between 

groups 



Teacher Variable: Primary Emphasis 
4189*54 153 

4083*76 152 

105*78 1 



t * t 



27*13 

105,73 



(Table continued on next page) 
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(continued) 



Pup?i Test 


Source 


ss 


• • 
CBS 


MS 


¥ 


Faragr. Mean* 


-Vi.*"/ r 


* 


• / 






ing 


Total 

Within 


7501.24 


15S 








group 

Between 


7374.73 


152 


47.86 






groups 

a, ' 


226.52 


1 


226.52 


4.73» 


Vocabulary 


Total 

Within 


8131.86 


153 








group 


8104.64 


152 


, S3. SS 




> 


Between 












groups 


37.32 


1 


27.32 


.51 


Spelling 


Total 

Within 


3803.02 


153 








group 


2717.76 


152 


17.88 






Between 












groups 


85.26 


1 


85. 13 


m 


Word Study 


Total 


10843.97 


153 








Within 




- 








group 

Between 


10465.60 


152 


.103.80 






groups 


461.37 


1 


461. 37 


4.49* 




Teacher Variable: 


Appropriateness 

*• 






Word Read* 


Total 

Within 


4238.43 


153 


t 






group 

■ilii ■ ■ .. 

owtiroou 


3763.52 


152 


24. . 1 






groups 


465.91 


1 


465.81 


18.82** 


Paragr, Mean* 
teg 


Total 

Within 


7501.80 


153 








group 

Between 


6665.20 


152 


40.85 






groups 


836.60 


1 


836.63 


is.oe** 



(Tablo continued wa next j>age) 
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(ooiMlaMd) - > 



Pupil Test 


. Source 


SS 


1 . .;o 

ae 


MS 


F 


Spalling 


Total 

WfeHfi 


2803.10 

} . 1 * 


15S 

... } 








group 

Between 


2615. S3 


152 


17.21 








187.28 


1 


187.28 


10.88** 


Gates Test 

i 


Total 


3147.40 


158 








JW 

Between 


3860.86 

* ’ * >. 


152 


19.48 






groups 


186*44 


1 


186.44 


9.57** 



* significant at «(*5l6?el ' 

** significant at *01 larel 
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teachers who were judged mod oropiteut, those who used a predomin- 
antly thinking approach t© learning, those who emphasised a sound-eym- 

\ 

bol approach within an eclectic reading method, and those who gave 
lessons of appropriate level of difficulty, had a positive association with 

June reading achievement scores* 

Those same teacher variables varied in their relationship with the 

,r ■ < - 

other reading measures, sometimes showing an effect and other times not* 
The S-A Word Study test seemed significantly related to Thinking Approach 

3 

to Learning and Primary Emphasis Sound-Symbol — but was not re- 
lated to Competence* The Gates test, which was used only three times 
in the analysis, was not associated with T h i nking Approach to Learning 
or Approval-Disapproval, but was related to Appropriater.es3 of Difficulty 
Level of Lesson* The Pry test was not related to either cf the two 
teacher characteristics by which it was tested* 

What appears to be corroborating evidence of the influence of 
toacher characteristics on reading achievement was the fact that none of 
the teacher characteristics appeared to have any significant relationship 
to die S-A Vocabulary Test* That test, of the seven tests ussd in the 
analysis, was the only one that was primarily a meaning test. It might 
be expected that skills measured on such a test would be least affected 
by te achi ng of reading* The fact that such a meaning test was not associ- 
ated with teacher characteristics while, other tests measuring reading 
jsafr M|g, were, tended to make more reasonable the conclusion that teachers 





did make a difference in pupil acMevement c and they seemed to make 
the greatest difference in relation to these tests which measursd skills 

most related to reading* 

The limited nature of the covariance analysis did not make it possible 
to conclude which of the many teacher characteristics obtained in the 
study had a positive association with particular pupil shuts also obtained 
or to conclude what combination* of characteristics were optimal for 
what outcomes* However, the data indicated that even for toe limited 
teacher variables studied, positive influences were discerned on tests 
even though those tests were admittedly only fair measures of reading 
skills for toe sample of children used* In summary, toe data were highly 
suggestive of toe feet that characteristics of teachers did make a difference 
in toe reading achievement levels of their pupils* 

Generally, tho results of toe analyses reported in toe chapter sug- 
gested an answer in toe affirmative to the major question posed for to© 
study: Do teachers make a difference in the reading achievement of their 
pupils, taking Initial pre-reading skills into account? Although toe analy- 
sis of covariance was based on only a fraction of the teacher characteris- 
tics that had been observed and recorded, the results of even that limited 
analysis tended to support the finding of significant Influence of the teacher 
on toe reading achievement of pupils at toe end of grade one* 

It was not possible to differentiate teacher effects on toe different 
Muds of reading measures, since toe tests used In toe analysis of covari- 
ance were of a limited variety* However, it was important to note that 



nous of the teacher factors i&eludWdf til the analysis had a significant 
©Sect on the meaning meaSu&S/ the S~A Vocabulary feet. 

It appears further that teacher characteristics that had significant 
associations with pupil &cMevfcirieni could' be incorporated Into a pub- 
lished reading program '•*» a methods emphasis and such teacher ex- 
cellence characteristics as Thinking Approach to Learning and Appro- 
priateness of Level of Difficulty d? the Heading Lesson* 

One finding from the' analysis of variance of particular interest 
was the unexpected direction in which the variable Attention to individual 
Differences was related to pupil* i achievement. It appeared that for 
this particular study those teachers who were observed to’ pay -more 
attention to individual differed*# had pupils testing lower on some reading 
measures at the end of grade one thin the teachers who Were observed 
to pay less attention to individual differences* It may well be that in 
fliis particular teacher sample the more Competent teachers tended to 
prefer whole-class instruction. '• However, in any caso the finding does 
question the validity of the emphasis of individual teac’ rrfwrgtn 4j% 






teachers* manuals. 



Also, the results of the analysis of variance whit i indicated initial 
pupil skill difference 6n most of the October measure j underlined the 
need for careful control of pupil char&oteristica in any methods compari- 
son, especially with this kindaf socially disadvantaged fmrcple, which 

apf^reatly had a wide rviage of skill level.' * 



Th© secondary date' analyses arc@rr.pted to espure to interrelation- 
ships of pupil and teacher variables^ as well as to find what factors actually 

r ' 

were measured by to variety teste and rating scales. Result© of to pupil 
correlation matrix &r© reported as are several small date analyse©* In 

addition, factor analyses of bote pupil and teacher measures were ob- 
tained. 

Correlations of the Pupil Tests 
1. Ranking of Tests 

A correlation matrix was obtained for tee 45 pupil test© giv<*« in 
October, January, and June, In order to interpret th© date within tee 
framework of th© reading methods defined for the study, the J a nu a ry and 
Jun© measures war© ranked according to the amount of mean! ng, decoding, 
or combination of both required by to test teak©. Thus, some tests 
wer^ judged to b© primarily decoding task s, and some war© judged to b© 
decoding task© combined with ©cm© meaning.' Other teats w@r© judged to 
o© decoding tasks combined with considerable meaning, and still others 
rjQTQ judged to fea primarily m®ming teaks. Th© teste ar§ pree-ented Mow 
within to four categories, md &r© also ranked within each category. 



Oily two of tea Rosw©ll-Ch^ll subteste were inclkdtd In tee rasldng 
because of to high proportion of sero (which rendered tolr cw 
coef s m®aning'l©@®) ® costed on the ®ufetes$is® 




Deciding 



Qs 



I, Alphabet — This was judged to be a deciding task with a 

.ffiUsinjans smoujsS at meaning Involved etoce the child Is asked only to give 

•a l$b@i or mm® for qsm& symbol* • 

J. Roswell-Chall Consonant Sounds — This waa also judged to o® ; 

decoding task with a minimum amount ol meaning. The task is to give a 



sound £©r ©&sh o? &8 oo n s on s n ts « 



3 # Hoswell-Chall Consonant Combinations — This was a decoding 



task of greater difficulty than Wo. 2 above. The task Is to give a sound for 
consonant combinations such as ch or^l. 



b. Decoding with some Meaning Tests • - 

4. Stanford Achievement • 7<ord Study Skills •- The primary 
Is oi this tost waa judged to he decoding, but since sounds at® given within 

contest o2 words, there is probably some meaning Involved in the task. 

5. Fry Tost — Thi© wag judged to. be a decoding tost with ssom© 

meaning because words are used. It is a. test of the child's ability to apply 
„ s . •• ..a ~ Yr.f^st Misslv lissfsrsoiilssr) 

his deeding a M 2 M to a not oj reg«un* v 

l. 



\^©rds. 



Familiar snd unfamiliar refer to the probability of ©no^i&tsr tog 
& 9 S 8 words in the published reading programs used -- the cwv®^teal 
basal readers — wUcfc aeteet wordfl primarily <sa toequeney of ues to 
printed matter* rather thnn on spoiling rogutority. 










5©4® 



&• Stanford Achievement Test *» Spelling •« This is as. enecdteg test 
of htfh, regularly mid irregularly o palled word© encountered frequently in 
primary grades® Meaning is probably Involved to a greater degree than in 
4 and 3 above, since the words ar© assumed to fee f&miHar to the child md 
or® dictated to him in contest as well m in isolation. 

7. Th© Gates Word Recognition Test — This was also judged to be 
& decoding test, with some meaning, because words are used. It differs 



it&n 5 In that the child is ashed to read a Hat of both regularly and irregu* 



lerly spelled familiar words. Therefore, there may be more meaning 
mized with the decoding task. 

Co Decoding with substantial Meaning Tests 

8. Gilmore Oral Reading Test - Accuracy — This io a decoding test 
of connected reading. It Is assumed that more meaning is involved in con- 
nected reading than in reading isolated words as in 5 and 7 abt . 

0. Stanford • Word Reading — This is a combination meaning and 



feeding task with more meaning involved than la tests 5 and 7* since pie- 
tees are presented for matching with words,. 



10* Stanford - Paragraph Meaning — This is a test of connected read*’ 
teg la wMck meaning assumes the larger proportion of the task. The child 
demonstrates Ms comprehension of the paragraph by choosing appropriate 



word© t© complete teo thought. 



d© Moaning Teoto 

t 

II® Stanford - Vocabulary •* This test Io primarily a meaning teat 
oirco teo choicos for each Item are re&d by tee teacher. Therefore, the 



child usee a minimum of dses&l&g ©Mile Is choosing to appropriate answer* 
*• 

l§. Storytelling Thlo hi a meaning test with &3 eteccdteg involved* 

Ee >4ts 

The eorr@l&ti©ii mairis was divided int© four pari® to iteeiliiate to mm 
of interpret&ticii. The N’s for the correlaite® varied by test, feat fell 
within the range of 3$0 t® 2CC for the 12 -class cample and 11!) to ©4 for to 

4 

four-class sample. Table 13 presents the intercorrel&tiong of the October 
and January tests* Table 14 presents the correlations of the ‘October and 
June tests; Table 15* the correlations of the January and June tests; and 
Table 16* the Intercorrelations of the June tests. Wherever possible* the 
results are discussed in terms of the four categories of the decoding/megn- 
irg continuum predated above. It should be noted that most cf the subtest® 
of tli© Roswell-Chall test wer® omitted. Sines the majority of th© children 
scored s@r© on them both in to January and Jims testing* their intercorr©!- 
aita© w@r® felt to b® meaningless® 



Co® 



Isstercorrelaitas of October and January Teoto 



Table IS pracoBts to significant intero©rr©latto.o for to October osd 



llVi »g»> SfC«kA<n A « AAM /^B ^Kx >A.«4fe ^ «M * fc4»a» 43,t<m4a J h B i ga (T=k 

wc^awwa-A jr -r^e? vj& 5 s^? docm| vs esjftg? weaa&v%s> 



tents gives in October were moderate ©r moderately high with to oscoptios 



cf to high correlatto between to Thuretoe Patters Copying Toot and 

I. 

th© re scoring ©2 that measure® 



The ©©rrelattaa between to October m& January meoouron wore 



A low oorrolatioa was considered to fes 



and below; a ns^domto 



correlation was *81 • .40; a moderately high ©©rroMta from *41 to 
ittd a high c^rrc^doa tern * 81 
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Table 13 

' ( • f. ~ !• 

Iz^rccrrelattocs efOeteberahd January Pupil Tacts 
* Arranged on the Dtr^og^Metsing Cessttmtum 



V«a fact • Whan ’ 

H©. Givah * 



H©. 




Givftfe * 


44 

t 

43 


Alphabet tanas 

&*C Consonant 
Sounds 


iigr~ 

Jan. 


46 


B*C Consonant 
Comb, 


Ja% 

* 


43 


Glim os'# Accu- 
racy 


Jan, 


Si 


Storytelling 


Oct 


40 


8C Auditory 
Blending 


Oct 


41 


IfC Auditory 
Blending 

* j 


Jan. 


42 


Detroit Words 


Oct 


5 


M HD Phonemes 


Oct 


6 


Mr© Letters 


Oct 


7 


M*© learning 
Bate 


Oct 



.. Y§m«* Ksmbe? 

4 $ • 46? 43 39 40 41 42 

TW T20 T«5 it — — — 



.70 


,22 

i 


,23 ,42 


,32 


,40 


.21 


, 28 


,62 






.39 


,28 






,32 ,26 








.64 





8 


Thuxs» Patera 
Copying 


Oct 




Thura* Patera 
Copying 
score) 




§ 


?mmldes&» 

cal Forms 


Oct 


10 


Met, Word 
Meaning 


Oct 


a 


MetUgfesnlng 


. Oot 



Mean 

SD 

N 

Ho,e£ mvo ss©r©© 



14,20 4,06 ,8? 5.74 5*38 1,63 4*71 .43 

7,64 3,28 2,94 6,43 3,18 2,42 4,12 2,40 

n ! l l! J ll *11 *7 *8 *« iSf 



%Ibse& eposes iadSfiaia correlation'®©! sigaUteen! at ,03 level 





v d&tr 

Table IS 
teoctiiMi»4) 



• O 



V&r. 

No, 


T n;.'-,, , . 


j r/*; 

When 
Given / 


5 


iV; c»r>:->! 

6 


i , i - 

7 


Variable Number 

8 38 9 10 


11 


u 


Alphfii^i frames 


Jill# 




.65 




733 


7£s 


75 1 Tie 


7U 


45 


R«C Opponent 
Souris 


* 

Jan, 


,55 


,64 


• 54 


.26 


.39 


> 

.41 .33 


.39 


46 


F~€ Consonant 
Comb, 


J&Ql 


,39 


,36 


.37 


* 




' 


1 ' 


4? 


Gilmore Accuracy 


Jan, 


,58 


• 69 


.62 


,30 


.45 


.47 .45 


.44 


39 


Storytelling 


Oct, 


• 26 


,25 


.21 






.20 .29 


.28 

> 


40 


K-C Auditory 

Blending 


Oct, 


,29 


,26 










.27 


41 


R-C Auditory 
Blending 


Jan, 


,36 


.40 


,30 






.33 .30 


.29 


42 


Detroit Words 


Oct, 


• 24 


,30 


.39 


.25 


,20 


.20 




5 


M-D Phonemes 


Oct, 




* 58 


.43 


,35 


.40 


.39 .31 


.38 


6 


M4) Letters 


Oct. 






• 55 


,36 


.46 


.30 ,30 


.40 




M«D Learning 
Rate 


Get, 








.34 


.41 


. 37 , 18 


,36 


8 


Thurs, Pattern 
Copying 


Oct, 










,76 


.38 .24 


,27 


30 


Thurs, Pattern 
Copying (re- 
score) 


Oct® 












#43 #28 


,36 


9 


Thurs, Identi- 
cal Form© 


Oct, 














,39 


10 


Met W ord 
Meaning 


Oct 






' 






• 


• 31 


11 


Met, Listening 


Oct, 


















Mean 

SD 

N * ' 

No, of mm &mm® 




6,69 

5.94 

322 

■ 66 


13.67 

7.04 

331 

5 


3.46 

3.94 

«<!♦ 

U,A 

2 


4.62 U.68 
4.92 6.68 
SOS 303 
33 


$.86 6.60 
7.04 ?.41 
321 309 

28 3 


7,43 

2,46 

318 

1 






ales moderate or moderately high with few excsptlose. The Murphy-Burrcll 
Letter Names Test given in October seemed t© be a good predictor of 
January scores ©a Alphabet Names, Roswell^ChaU Consonant Sounds, and 

Gilmore Accuracy. The October Murphy-Durrell Learning Rate Test was 
also a high predictor of June Gilmore Accuracy scores. 

The Intercorrelations between the January measures ran from high to 
moderate. The high correlation coefficients were the R-C Alphabet Names 
with Gilmore Accuracy, R-C Consonants and Gilmore Accuracy* 

The somewhat higher intercorrelations of the January measures may 
be indicative of the fact that ecch was measuring some common aspect of 
reading. In terms of the decoding/meaning continuum, it appeared that the 
high correlation*) may be explained by a high component of decoding In ail 
three of the tests: R-C Alphabet Names, R-C Consonant Sounds, and 
Gilmore Accuracy. 

Overall, it appeared feat for the study sample, the October tests that 
wer© most predictive of January scores were teste measuring components 
of reading, such as Letter Names and Learning Rate (ability to learn sight 
words). The Murahy-Durrcii Letter Nam@§ Test, the b@§i predictor of Jaa- 
u&ry measures, was &lso the best predictor of June measure©, whether of 
decoding or combined decoding-meaning measures, 
b© Correlations of October and June Tests 

Table 14 show© the correlation© of the October tests with Jurs tests. 

Tfcs June measures are ordered m the d©coding/«n®mni®|f ©oistaswm® As 



•8% 

Table 14 



CorreJeUooe of tfa October end June Pupil Tesia 

Juse Tests 

* » 1 1 , ' . 






, r 



1 



Var. October 
No,. Teeto 
3$ Storytelling 



7 

8 



54 

IT 



40 BCAud. Stood ,23 
42 Detroit Word* 

5 M4> Phonemes .29 



6 M-D Letters 



.52 



M4> Learning rate .30 



Thnra. Pattern 
Copying 

Thure. Pattern 
Copying (re- 
score) 



9 Thura. Identi- 

cal Forms 

10 Met V.ord 

Meaning 

11 Met f Lietening 



,25 



,29 



,29 

•47 




* blank spaces Indicate correltttoo ia»t algnlflcact at .08 teml 



r 



8 



10 



d 

ERJC 



October 

Tests 



Var. 

No, 

39 Storytelling 



MO Learning 
Rate 



Thurs. Pattern 
Copying 



Thurs. Pattern 
Copying (re- 
score) 



Thurs ,Identi* 
cal Forms 



Met Word 
Meaning 



11 Met. Listening 



& 



I 

I 



O 



40 ft-C Aud. Blend 

42 Detroit Words 

5 M-D Phonemes .26 

6 MO Letters 

7 
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Table 14 
(Continued) 






1 



1 

O 

« 



l 

o 

* 

% 

m 



, * 'u > 



June Tests 



* i'i ; * ' A ** i 
1 - * • 






s 



< 



« 

w 






3 


4> 


£ 


•o 


P4 


* fl r- 


P 

f 


S o 


H 


O 


*— 

•o 

M 


.eg 


< 


<n ► 



a 

a 


23 


24 

* n* 


25 

mrnrn 


55 

,25 


53 


22 




.26 


.31 


,28 




• 35 


.27 


26 


.57 


.50 


.32 




.43 


•41 


44 


.70 

T 


.65 


.37 


.35 


.44 


.40 


30 


f 

, 57 


.56 


.35 


.27 


.35 


.37 




<50 

. vw 


,34 


.20 


•24 




• 16 


► 42 


.45 


.47 


.30 


.23 


.31 


.31 


,58 


.41 


,39 


.31 


> . 

.24 


.35 


.34 


,41 


•29 


.25 


.18 


.34 


.38 


.29 


,43 


.40 


,39 


.40 


.30 


.34 


.35 



i blank spaces Indicate correlation not significant at .03 level 
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can be seen, the Murpfay-Durrell Letter Names Test given In October w m 
the best predictor of the deeding end combined deecding-meaning June tests* 
showing high or moderately high correlations with most of the June measures* 
The correlations of the M-D Letter Names Test with the S-A Vocabulary 
Test and the Storytelling Test, the two meaning tests, were considerably 
lower, 

Moderate correlations of the Storytelling Test, Auditory Blending Test, 
Detroit Words and Metropolitan W ord Meaning Test were found with the June 
measures* Generally, all October measures correlated moderately with 
the two June meaning tests, the Storytelling and S-A Vocaoulary tests. 

In summary, of all the October measures, the M*D Letter Names teat 

showed the highest correlation. In the high range, with the June measures. 

* 

The nest In order of magnitude, In the moderate to moderately high range, 
were the M-D Phonemes, M-D Learning Hate, Thurstone Pattern Copying 
(rescore), Thurstone Identical Forms, and Metropolitan Listening Tests. 
Therefore, it appeared that those October tests that measured aspects of 
both decoding and meaning were predictive of June reading measures* Since 
the October Metropolitan Word Meaning Test as the Metropolitan 

Listening tests correlated lower with the various June reading measures 
than did the October decoding measures. It would appear that meaning tests 
by themselves were weaker predictors of reading achievement than were 
combined decoding and meaning measures* 

c* Correlations of January and June tests 

Table IS presents the c^rreltottosis of the temry and June tests* Tim 





•J 






riMm- 

Correlation* of the January and JuntPupil Teats 




Var, January 



No. 


Teats 


54 


56 


57 


27 — 


30 


06 


01 


44 


Alphabet Names 


.68 


.65 


.62 


.60 * 


Tir^ 


™rrr- 


1 1 ;w 


45 


R-C Cons* Sounds 


.44 


.60 


• 67 


.56 r 


.$9 ' 


.85 


.66 


46 


R-C Cons* Comb. 


a 


.32 


.47 


.42 ' 


.52 


.40 


.41 


43 


i 

Gilmore Accur* 


- 


* 








, . ') W 4 






,*«y 


.39 


.45 


.69 


.77 

♦ * 


.80 


.80 


• 85 


41 


Auditory Blends 


.28 


.39 


.42 


.45 


.41 


.36 


.41 






♦blank spaces indicate correlation not significant at *05 level 
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(Continued) 

»• u/rfST, $fh V ,-;.A 



June Tests 



Var. 
IJO. 



January 

-Sgts- ■ , Qi, 



K 

r 

o 

s 

6 

o 

<c 

e 

o 



28 



4* Alphabet NaxoSTs ,73 

45 BC Cons. Sound* ,55 

■■ ■ *• * st * 

48 BC Cons.Comb, ,38 
43 Gilmore Accuracy , 68 



41 ‘ Auditoi*y Blends ,29 



*o 



0- 

I 

o 



0. 



23 

,63 

.67 

.40 

.84 

.41 



•o 

8 

i 

<62 

0.* 



t* 

* a 

-0 

; i 

r„ » 

* o* 



. J t 



e 

Co 



•o 

Q 



O v 

•* © 
*o e 

r r 

< 



# h 



24 

.64 

» 


25 
; .45 


55 

.23 

« ri 


53 

.42 


22 

- .48 

: *.*• » * 


.69 

* 


,49 


a 

i' 


.48 


^ * # f 

.48 


.40 


.23 


.29 


V * 

.38 




.87 


.61 




.47 


,47 


-.47 


.40 


* 


.81 


' .37 



f. 



t * 



$ 






|t '> 






blank spaces indicats correlation not significant at ,05 level 



r Att*t*>de 
rr'entor 
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highest correlations were between the January Gilmore Accuracy scores 
and tecs* June measures wMch Involved both decoding and meaning tmate, 

* f ' ’ . 

The January Alphabet Names, R-C Consonant Sounds and R-C Conson ant 
Combinations (all primarily decoding measures) showed moderately high to 
high relationships with the June measures. Irrespective of the a m ou nt of 
decoding or meaning involved In the June meaeurec. 

The January Auditory Blending Test correlated moderately or moderately 
fesgh mib &u of the June measures, with the exception of the Juno Auditory 
Blending test with which it showed a high relationship. There were only 
two significant correlations with the June Storytelling test, those of 

Names and the R-C Consonant Combinations. They wore both at the low end 
of the moderate range « 

In summary t it appeared that the Janv r ?y Gilmore Accuracy score # the 
only January combined meaning and decoding test, was the best predictor of 
June decoding-meaning measures. In other words, strength In r eading , 
combined meaning and decoding, that appeared by January was predictive of 
reading strength in June. Strength In decoding ttlona in January was some- 
what predictive of June reading measures, but of a lower order of ma<mitud<? 
than a combined dccoding*mcaix£ng measure* 
d® I fits r correlations of June Tos^s 

Table 16 presents the intercerrelattaas or the June reading achievement 
measures. The ls^ercorrelattona among most of tha tests show that those 
testa which have varying degra# of both decoding and meaning were Interrelated 



o 
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Table 16 



o 



' ■' M 0 r a-rOv 



Intercorrelationa of June Pupil Tests 
Arr^og ed .pfi tbe Deco^ttx^^Me wUng £octtnmim 



Var. 

No* 


Test 


64 1 


Variable Number 
8# > ST • 39 


a« 


31 


54 


Alphabet Names 

’ _ < * 


F" 


.66 .46 .44 730 


TTa 


.61 


56 


&C Cons, Sounds 

t ' * ‘ # •. ;* * ^ 1 ■ . 




' ‘‘ J » ■* 

,61 ,50 ,40 


' Y ; * 

.73 


• 64 


57 


B*C C@Q8s Comb* 




•58 .74 


*76 


.78 


27 


S* A* Word Study 




’ ' j * , ’ 

.46 


.75 


.73 


30 


Pry Test 

t 






.61 


,67 


26 


S, A. Spelling 








• 81 


31 


Gates Test 










28 


Gilmore Accuracy 










23 


S. A, Word Read; 










24 


SA. Para, Read 










25 


S, A, Vocabulary 




« 






55 


Storytelling 










53 


Auditory Blend 










22 


Attitude Invent* 











tory 



Mean 


19.67 


5.2? 


1.80 


24.81 


3.36 


7.56 


8,86 


SD 


6.16 


3.38 


2,33 


13.17 


5.50 


5,84 


5,62 


N 


89 


89 


89 


207 


216 


208 


220 


No. of aero scores 


2 


15 


43 


19 


82 


29 


10 



* Blank spaces -indicate correlation set ©lipMcasst at ^05 level 
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Table 16 
(Continued) 



Var. 



Me* 


Test 


38 


i 1 33 


U 


'Alphabet Nfemeo 


,67 


.43 


66 


BC Con*. Sounds 


.60 


.67 


6? 


4 

RC Com, C omb* 


.67 


.71 


87 


S. A. Word Study 


.65 


.76 

• 


30 


Pry Teat 


.31 


.74 


26 


S. A. Spelling 


o 

CO 


.80 


31 


Oates Test 


.89 


.80 


28 


Gilmore Accuracy 




.75 


23 


* p * 

S. A. W ord Read. 






n 


* ' ‘ ■ * * 

S. A. Para. Read* 






25 


S. A. Vocabulary 






55 


* i 

SforTfcelling 






53 


Auditory Blend 






22 


Attitude Inven- 
tory 








Mean 

SD 

N 

No. of aero scores 


15.84 

10*88 

91 

23 


14.30 

• 7*63 
208 
5 



24 

.45 


Variable Number 
. 88 65 , v 

* * .83 


■ si 

TIo 


22 

At 


.57 


.32 


.30 


.52 


* 44 


.78 


.48 


.26 


.51 


.40 


.71 


.65 


.34 


.40 


.32 


.70 


.37 




« 59 


.29 


,75 


.46 


.25 


.39 


.51 


.78 


.45 


.24 


.38 


.47 


.70 


.42 


.26 


.32 


.47 


.85 


.49 


.38 


.48 


.49 




.48 


.26 


.39 


• 44 






i 


.39 


• 31 


♦ ■ 




• > 
i 


.28 




• ' * * 




* 




.33 


11.79 

1*41 

210 

-32 


14.33 

? c ?7 

208 

10 


7.41 

3^36 

89 

X 


4.91 
4© 23 
89 

12 


1^45 

5.75 

232 

17 



$ blank spaces indicate correlation net significant at .OS level 
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hi tbe moderately high to high range* Ths teste ar© discussed below Is fee 
four categories of the dsccding/me&ning continuum* 

(%} Meaning Tests ( S-A Vocabulary, Storytelling) 

The two tests which primarily measure meaning had generally moderate 
correlations with the reading achievement tests* Those two tests seemed to 
have no higher relationships with reading achievement tests containing a 
higher proportion of meaning than they did with tests where decoding was 
predominant* 

Also the two meaning tests showed no significant relationship with each 
other* A possible explanation for that might be that the Storytelling is an 
expressive language test while the S-A Vocabulary test is a receptive lang- 
uage test* 

(2) Decoding with Substantial Meaning Tests (S-A Paragraph Meaning, 
S-A Word Reading, Gilmore Oral Accuracy) 

The S-A Paragraph Meaning Test was significantly and for the most 
part highly correlated with all of the other June reading and spelling measures. 
The highest correlation was with the S-A Word Reading Test* This, no 
doubt, stemmed from the fact that both tests contain large components of 



decoding and meaning, and that both *o^Hirs 



child either to recog: 1 



rr ^ 
« « 



words as wholes or sound them out as well as know their meaning* 



The lowest correlations, all in the moderate range, with the S-A Para- 
graph Meaning Test were the Alphabet Names and R-C Consonant Sounds 
Te-K.v,, both predominantly decoding tests, and the S-A Vocabulary Test and 
the Storytelling test, both predominantly meaning tests* 



A pattern eesentially similar t© that describe for tba S-A Paragraph 
Messing Test was sees for the relationships between the S-A V ord Heading 
io&i and the other June measures. Also, there seemed to fee no differences 
between the decoding and the combined decoding -meaning teate in relationship 

to the Gilmore Accuracy Scores. The lower correlation between the Fry 
Test and the Gilmore Accuracy Score was unexplained. 

(3) Decoding with Some Meaning Tests (S-A V- ord Study. Fry Test, 

S-A Spelling, Gates 'Word Test) 

The two predominantly meaning tests, the Storytelling and the S-A Vocab- 
ulary tests, showed moderate correlations with the "decoding with some 
meaning" tests, much the same as described above. There were generally 
high correlations of the tests in the "decoding with some meaning" category 
with the "decoding" and "decoding with considerable meaning" tests. The 
"some meaning" tests themselves showed high intercorrelations. 

(4) Decoding Tests (Alphabet Names, H-C Consonant Sounds, B-C 
Consonant Combinations) 

The correlations of the decoding tests with tests in the other three cate- 
gories on the decoding/meaning continuum have alread been discussed. There 
were moderately high to high ixstercorrelations among the decoding tests 
themselves. 

In summary, the June reading tests showed moderately high to high inter- 
correlations. The tests judged to be decoding or decoding-meaning tests 
sosmsd to have tho highest relationships. Somewhat lower correlations 
were between the meaning tests and the other measures. 






& Sex Differences On Pupil Tests 

la the early elementary grades girl* tend to score higher m most read- 
lag tor's fean cb hoys. The mean te^t scores for each ef the mearore® used 
with the present sample were compared by mx groupings to see whether the 
girls* superiority held for this sample. Table 17 presents those tests where 
significant differences between means for boys and girls were found. As 
c an be seen, only four of the 45 measures showed any significant mean dif- 
ferences, all in favor of the girls. 

Table 17 

Comparison of four test means by sex grouping 



Girls B °y® 



Test 


Mean 


SD 


N 


Mean 


SD 


N 




M-D Phonemes 


7.33 


6.17 


178 


5.89 


8.54 


144 


2.22* 


M-D Letters 


14.44 


6.93 


177 


12.71 


7.03 


144 


2.20* 


"Fry Test 


3.99 


@.28 


123 


2.55 


4.16 


96 

4 


2. 63* 


"Alphabet L^tcs® 
-June 


21.13 


2,37 


47 


18.02 


6.99 


'*■" '•42 1 ■ 


2,77** 



a. 



easily higher oeore 



all results are for a two-tailed test 



might appear if IQ* or teaching methods, or ihs children 1 s previous sctol 
experience were taken into account, fotst when token as a sample no signifi- 
cant differences appeared. This look may he in part a function of the 
generally depressed scopes earned on all of the tests by th® sample, 0a 

the other hand, the lack of sex differences has been noted in other sample® 

l. 

of socially disadvantaged children, 

C. Correlation of Initial Teacher and Pupil Variables with January and June 
Pupil Measures 

Although the relationships of the pupil and teacher variables were ex* 
plored primarily through the analysis of variance and cosariance found in 
Chapter IV, some of the other teacher and pupil variables were expected 
to sh.rw relationships with pupil test scores. The correlation* for some 
of those variables are reported in Table 18, Appendix E also reports ths 
mean and standard deviation for each of the 78 teacher variables for tha 
sample of 14 teachers. 

As can be seen from Table 18, teacher characteristics mch m the 
teacher's highest degree, th© amount of general teaching experience, and 
th© amount of specific first grade teaching experience had low correlations , 
wh®r© significant, with pupil test scores, 

V 

Class sis© showed a moderate correlation with achievement, but in an 
unexpected direction. It appeared that for th® sample, the larger th© das© 



1 . 

A study underway by m® of the investigators showed that there 
were equal number© of retarded reader© among boy© and girls on the third 
grade level. 
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Table IS 

Significant Correlations of Teacher and Miscellaneous Variables 
with Pupil Tests Given in January and June** 

** ^1 ' 1 c w 



Degree of 

Pupil Testa teacher 


Experi- 

ence 


Experience 
Grade 1 


Class 

size 


P»pU 

attendance 


Gilmore Accuracy (Jar) ,24 


-.23 


-.32 


.49 


-.21 


Alphabet Names (Jan) 






.34 




Auditory Blends (Jan) 




-.23 


• 34 


33 


IK! Consonant Scunds(Jta) 






.35 


" Oft 
— e w 


BrC Cons. Combinations 
(Jan) 






.22 




S. A. Word Reading 






.39 


t 

• 

CD 


S.A. Paragr. Meaning 






.38 


CO 

e-4 

c 

1 


S.A. Vocabulary 


.17 


.13 


.24 




S.A* Spelling 






.38 


-.23 


S.A. Word Study 


• IS 


.15 


.35 


-.18 


Fry Test 






.28 




Gates Test 


®ss 


e 14 


.29 




RC Cons. Sounds .,35 


•25 


.22 






F«C Cons. Combination 






.24 


•# 


Gilmore Accuracy *,22 


.24 


.24 


.43 


-3 27 


Alphabet Names ..,23 


.24 








Auditory Blende ,.,24 




©28 






Storytelling 


.24 








Attitude Inventory , 


e 16 


.16 


©48 





* Only those correlations significant at .05 and above are reported 
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Table 18 

(coctisaed) 



Fiipll Tsista 


Teacher 

stten- 

danee 


Class 

siruo* 

ture 


Class 

psrtie* 

lpatton 


Attention 
to Individ- 
ual needs 


Coispdti 


Gilmore Aecura cy (Jan) 


-.65 


.46 


.26 




.43 


Alphabet Names (Jan) 


-* 30 


.46 


,88 


•26 


.46 


Auditory Blends (Jan) 


•. 33 


.31 


,21 




.32 


B-C Qnsonant Sbunds(Ju) 


-.52 


.41 


.26 




.37 


BC Coes. Combinations 
(Jan) 


-.36 










S.A. Word Heading 


-.32 


• 39 


.25 




*26 


S.A. Paragr. Meaning 


-. SO 


.37 


.22 




.23 


S.A. Vocabulary 


-.26 


.28 


.19 


.17 


.19 


S.A. Spelling 


*|25 


.36 


.29 


.20 


.30 


S.A. Word Study 


-.26 


.41 


. 32 


.23 


.25 


Fry Test 


-.30 










Gates Test 


-.25 


.35 


.26 


.21 


.27 


R«C Consonant Sounds 




.33 


.33 


.33 


.34 


R*C Cons. CombinatlorB 




• 32 


.32 


.32 


.39 


Gilmore Aeeur^y 


.36 


.51 


B S1 


&! 
a ma 


R.& 


Alphabet Names 




.37 


.37 


.37 


.33 


Auditory Blends 










l 


Storytelling 












Attitude Inventory 


-.20 


.41 


.38 


,30 


.87 
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gis© the higher the reading achievement &r jpaplie. 

The correlation* of pupil reading measures with both pupil and teacher 
attendance indicated that attendance in school f&cilitsfcad terming to read. 

Although the differences may not be significant, it appeared that teacher 
attendance had a higher relationship with pupil achievement than did pupil 
attendance wife pupil achievement, showing some small evidence that teach* 
ing in the classroom was important! 

The four teacher characteristics — class structure, amount or class 

participation, attention to individual differences, and teacher competence — 

- , t * 

were used in the ahalysis of. variance. The results have already been dis- 
cussed in Chapter IV, The variable, individual differences, showed a posi- 
tive relationship to reading achievement in the correlation matrix, but 
showed a negative relationship in the analysis of variance. The discrepancy 
seemed unexp laina ble , except for the fact that two separate Difference 
scales were need and possibly each measured a different aspect of the char- 
acteristic, The correlations presented on Table 18 served to corroborate 
most of the evidence presented earlier that teacher characteristics do in- 
fluence pupil achievement. The correlalbns in most cases wer© low to 
moderate, but seemed to show no differences in magnitude from ora teacher 

i • 

characteristic to the next* Since all of these four teacher variables loaded 
highly on Factor 1, ih® teacher excellence factor, it was not surprising that 

they would g?how about the same magnitude of correlation with pupil achieve- 



ment. 



Comparison dT Prvfessed and Observed Reading Methods af the Sample Teachers 



On© rf. the questions raised in the study wag that eo* versing th© relatton* 
ship of the method the teacher said she used In teaching reading with those 
methods she /as actually observed to be using. A comparison could be 
made since rankings of each teacher’s primary emphasis in reading method* 
from a meaning to a decoding emphasis, were made on the basis of informa- 
tion from the teacher questionnaire, and from direct observations in the 
classroom. Thus, it was possible to compare fee emphasis feat each teacher 
said she gave to beginning reading Instruction wife her actual emphasis in 
fee classroom. 

For the 14 teachers in the sample, a correlation was obtained between 
the professed and observed rankings of primary reading emphasis of .11; it 
was not significantly different from zero. At first glance, it appeared that 
the teachers did not put into practice what they said that they did. However , 
several factors might have lowered the correlation. Since six teachers 
were observed more frequently than the other eight, the question was raised 
&& to whether or not frequency of visit provided a more adequate appraisal 
of the teaching method in effect. When the teachers were grouped by fre- 
quency of observations, there appeared to be a higher degree of consistency 
as shown in Table 19 among those teachers frequently observed; although, 
again, the resulting coefficients were not significantly different from zero. 



Table 10 



| Correlations between Bankings el Professed and Observed 

Beading Methods by Various Groupings 

i 

i 

j n Group . 



C 



6 



7 

7 



8 



Intensively observed teachers 
Non-intensively observed teachers 



Experienced teachers 
Inexperienced teachers 



Meaning teachers 

Sou*^- symbol teachers 

i 

* significant at .05 level 



.00 

-.05 



It would also seem that the more experienced teachers might be more 
consistent in method, since their teaching experience might allow for better 
understanding of reading methods. The correlations presented in Table 19 
suggested that this was so, although there were no significant data to support 



the assumption. 

The question was raised, would adherents to a particular emphasis in 
reading be more aware of the components important to that method, and there** 
fore, be more consistent when professed and observed emphases are com- 



pared. 



As Table IS shows, there was bo evidence that this was so. 



In summary, the relationship between professed and actual reading 
method was a complex uie, and data from the present study could only give 
indications of some of the factors influencing it* Possible cwisideratioas in 
rating consistency were the number of observations used in rating the 
teacher® s methods and her experience in teaching. It appeared that the l^rg© 



i 
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discrepancy between professed and observed methods emphasi s might b® 

somewhat lower when a larger sampling of lessons 1 b observed and when the 
teachers have more experience, 

®> Factor Analysis of Teacher VarinhW 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the findings from the factor 
analysis of teacher variable* discussed below, suffered from the usual limi- 
tations of factor analysis, i.e,, that the factors found and identified were 
based only on the variables put into the analysis to begin with. Further, 
the factor analysis was based on observations of a very small number of 
teachers, 14 in aU, in only one school system. It may well be that the 
staff did not observe, record, and quantify those aspects of method and 
teacher characteristics that may, in the final analysis, be the most crucial 
for pupil achievement in first grade reading. It may be, too, that the factors 
found for the fourteen teachers were valid only for those particular sachers 
teaching in those particular schools, having pupils of those parti cular char- 
acteristics. The Investigators were particularly cognizant of the fact that 
the "observed" differences in approach to beginning reading were probably 
not as great as would be found among first grade teachers in general in that 
their approach to beginning reading was limited by the approved method of 
the school system, a method with heavy emphasis on meaning. The factor 
loadings may indeed be different for a larger group of teachers representing 
a wider variation in method. In addition, this analysis alone do0S mi tndi „ 
cats wh©th@r any one of th<& factors 



was associated with high or low achievement 



With th@s® cautions in mind, the result® of th© factor of 

teacher variables are presented belovr, 

A principal .component factor analysis was computed, using ih© 83 
teacher characteristics from the Teacher Questionnaire, the Classroom 
Observation Inventory, and the Teacher Interview, Fourteen factors 
were extracted in the analysis. Since the major proportion of the total 
variance, 80%, was accounted for in the first seven factors, only those 
seven were rotated to orthagonal simple structure, using the v&riraax 
procedure. 

In identifying the factors, those teacher characteristics with factor 
loadings of high saturation were considered, A high factor saturation 
was defined as a loading of ,50 or above. 

Because the seventh factor extracted and rotated appeared to have 
meaning, the seven factor rotation was used in naming the factors , Five 

of those seven factors were judged to be meaningful — factors 1, 2, 3, 

* * 

4 and 1 , Tables 20-24 present the *eacher characteristics with factor 
loadings of high saturation, ranked in order of their factor loadings, for 
each of the five Identifiable factors. Also included for each factor were 
the proportions of total and common variance accounted for by each 
factor. 

Since the entire factor table was not presented for all of the 83 
teacher characteristics, the communaliiies for each characteristic were 
not presented, A discussion of each factor is presented below. 



1. Factor 1 
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Factor 1, accounting for 26% of the total variance, was the clearest 

of the five factors named* It seemed to represent a general "excellence In \ 

\ 

j 

teaching" factor. One of the highest loadings on this factor was the com- - 

* 

i 

petence rating (Var, 19). The rating was made by each observer In terms j 

* . i 

of ths goals accomplished is the reading lesson and how the teacher reached 
those goals. 

Other variables loading high on this factor gave indication that 
teaching excellence was composed of at least three facets: ability to teach 
reading, ability to organize the group and classroom procedures, and sensi- 
tivity to the children. 

Ability to teach reading was represented by high loadings on such 
variables as the quality of the lessons observed, irrespective of type of 
lesson, connected reading (Var. 43), whole word recognition {Var. 20), or 
word analysis skills (Var. SI). 

Not only was the quality of the reading lessons high, but there was a 
high amount of pupil participation among those working with the teacher 
(Var, 5) and a high degree of involvement among the pupils not working 
with the teacher (Var. 56). The lessons were generally of appropriate 

* j 

difficulty (Var. 72) and appeared to be interesting to the children (Var. 78). 

The observed error rate was relatively low (Var. 2). There was also a 
tendency for these teachers to have a greater proportion of’i>upll practice 
in reading than pupil talk" (Var. 4). 
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Table 20 



Teacher Factor 1 from Seven Factor Rotation 



Variable No* 


Variable Name 


Factor Loading 


19 


Competence 


.98 


43 


CR: Quality 


.99 


20 


Vi Wife Quality 


.95 


74 


Why Good Participation 


.83 


11 


Close vs. Distance B 


.89 


5 


Classroom Participation 


. 95 


71 


Individual Differences 


0 89 


31 


WA: Quality 


• 92 


78 


Interest of Material 


.89 


7 


Relation to Objective Behavior 


.86 


1 


Reinforcement 


.82 


16 


Comfort of Teacher 


.83 


76 


Conducive to Learning 


.92 


56 


Other Group Involvement 


.75 


8 


General Management 


.82 


18 


Class Structure 

Relation to Objective General 


.85 


9 


Behavior 


• 77 


72 


Appropriateness of Lesson 


.73 


13 


Approach to Learning-Thinking 


.73 


10 


Closeness vs. Distance A 


.67 


12 


Approach to Learning-Information 


.75 


64 


V~ hen reading Started in Class 


.59 


2 


Number of Errors 


-.74 


29 


WV Rj Matching and Saying V ord 


.66 


15 


Children's Behavior 


.50 


4 


Pupil Talk vs. Pupil Practice 


.72 


69 


Keeping up with the Field 


.68 


61 


Type of Readiness Used 


.52 


82 


Type of Readiness Used 


-.52 


46 


CR: Oral Reading and Questions 


.54 




Common Variance 


.33 




Total Variance 


.26 
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The teacher 1 s approach to learning in reading was one that stressed 
both the imparting of information and skills (Var, 12) and encouragement 
of thinking (Var. 13), There was also a high degree of reinforcement of 
correct responses (Var, 1). Her approval or disapproval of the pupils 1 
reading was highly related to their objective performance in reading (Var, 7). 

Only four variables related to kind of emphases in beginning reading 
instruction had significant loadings on Factor 1, and they appeared to be 
related to both the sound-symbol and to the meaning end of the continuum. 
Sound-symbol emphases were visual matching and saying the word (Var ,2 8), 
and a tendency to prefer more specific (sound-symbol) types of readiness 
activities (Var, 61), Meaning emphasis was oral reading with questions 
(Var, 46), A tendency to start reading instruction early (Var. 64) could 
be related to both emphases. Their loadings were, however, lower on 
Facto I? 1 than the more general aspects of teaching reading noted above. 

Although it did not have a high loading on Factor 1, one other variable, 
from the interview, indicated that the teachers judged most competent 
were those who tended to keep up with the reading field more than the others 
(Var. 69), 

The second facet, ability to organize, was seen from the following 
variables which loaded relatively high on Factor 1: observed behavior 
of pupils or the teacher judged to be conducive to learning (Var, 76); rela- 
tively high class structure and organization i.e. , the teacher tended to 
give the pupils “dear directions and expectations were clearly spelled out 
in detail" (Var „ 18). 
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Also related to organizational ability were variables already grouped 
with ability to toach reading, e,g, high participation of pupils, whether in 
the group working with the teacher or by their selves. 

The third facet, sensitivity to pupils, was seen in the relatively high 
loadings on attention to individual differences (Var, 71), balanced criti- 
cism of general pupil behavior (Var, 8), and the tendency of either approval 
or disapproval to be related to objective behavior both for reading (Var, 7) 
and for general behavior tand discipline (Var, 9), The teacher fended to be, 
in contact with the pupils (Var, 11), tended to be wanner toward them (Var* 12* ( 
and appeared to be comfortable (Var, 16), 

In summary. Factor 1 seemed to be a general excellence in teaching 
factor, A teacher who knew how to teach reading, regardless of her method, 
who knew how to structure the classroom for learning, and who was sensi- 
tive to the children in her class seemed to emerge in this factor, 

2. Factor 2 

Factor 2, which accounted for about 12% of the total variance, appeared 
to be a methods emphasis factor. The highest loading was variable 83, pri- 
mary emphasis in reading, which was derived from items on the Classroom 
Observation Inventory, ** 

The negative loading of two sound-symbol variables gave further con- 
firmation to the meaning emphasis factor. Those variables were percent 

Variable 70 is the same scale as variable 83 but reversed so that 
the sound-symbol emphasis is at the high end of the scale. He ace, the 
negative but identical factor loading for the two variables on Ti.ble 21, 



Variable No* 
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Table 2L‘ 

Teacher Factor 2 from Seven Factor Rotation 

9 

Variable Name 


Factor Loading 


70 


Primary Emphasis - sound symbol 


•i 94 


83 


Primary Emphasis - meaning 


*94 


32 


WA: Percent of Time 


-.96 


44 


CR: Percent of Time 


*82 


55 


CR: Reading with Eyes 9-nevsr 


.81 


45 


CR: Predominant Mode 9-all silent 


.77 


33 


VA: f astening Rhymes and Sounds 


-*63 


50 


CR: Discussion of Pictures 
WA: Listening Rhymes Assoc* 


.70 


34 


with Pictures 


-.67 


46 


CR: Oral Reading and T Questions 


*66 


25 


WWRs Meaning* Picture Content 


-.52 


22 


V WR; Simple Look-say 


*53 




Common Variance 


.15 




Total Variance 


.12 



o 
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of observed time devoted to word analysis skills (Var, 32) and listening 
to rhymes associated with pictures (Var. 34) , which was essentially a 
sound-symbol approach. 

In Factor 2, a meaning emphasis tended to go with a high percentage 
of time devoted to connected reading, both oral and silent (Var, 44), with 
silent reading the predominant mode of connected reading (Var, 45). During 
the connected reading there was also a relatively high am ount of discussion 
of pictures (Var. 60). However, during the connected reading lessons, the 
teacher representc d on Factor 2 tended even less than 'the others to stress 
"reading with their eyes" or to stress "reading silently" first before read- 
ing orally. That variable may be inconsistent with a meaning approach. 

In summary. Factor 2 tended to define a general meaning approach 
to teaching reading, similar to the approach described in many electic 
basal series. 

3. Factor 3 

Factor 3, accounting for 10% of the total vaxlance, did not emerge 
as clearly as the preceding factors. However, it was similar to Factor 2 
in that it appeared to be a methods-emphasis factor. 

Overall, Factor 3 appeared to represent a teacher who had a general 
idea of what she was supposed to do according to accepted policy l.e. , 
exr phasize meanin to and use the manual; in actual practice she mixed 
methods. 

Thta factor represented a teacher who said she stressed meaning 
according to the questionnaire (Vars. 67,80) * and said she used the 

Again Variables 6 ? and 80 are the same scale but with each giving 
j^djiferent value to meaning or sound-symbol. Var. 80 ranks a meaning approac 
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Table 22 

Teacher Factor 9 from Seven Factor-Rotation 



Variable No* 



Variable Name 



57 

80 

65 

15 

47 

63 

54 

49 

24 

21 

26 

23 



Teacher Rank • found symbol 
Teacher Rank - meaning 
How much manual use 5-little 
Children 1 f Behavior 9 -moderately 
Controlled 

CR: Oral Reading • * • Plain 
Total Time - Reading 
Attention called to previous learn- 



Faetor Loading 



-,82 
• 82 
— * 8Q 

• 63 
— • 80 
-•51 



ing 


9- every chance 


• 72 


CRs Plain Silent Reading 


• 55 


WWR: 


Configuration 


• 65 


WWR; 


Percent of Time 


•*53 


v VAVR: 


Phonics or Structure 


• 51 


WWR* 


V/riteor Copy Word 


-•51 




Common Variance 


.12 




Total Variance 


• 10 
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teachers 1 manual of the reading series (Var. 65), Observations of her 
lessons indicated that she had the children do a moderate amount of plain 
siient reading (Var.49), but little plain oral reading (Var 0 47). 

. Whole word recognition practice received little emphasis (Var.21), 
but when given, the pupils* attention was called to the configuration of the 
word (Var.24) and to the phonic or structural elements (Var.26), Copying 

or writing of words was not used (Var.23). , 

' * 

During the connected reading, the teacher tended to call attention to 
the phonic, structural and spelling clues already learned when an error 
is made. Also, this kind of teacher tended to spend a relatively small 
amount of time on reading (Var, 63), 

In summary. Factor 3 showed a teacher using a meaning approach 
who added sound -symbol methods when appropriate, 

4. Factor 4 

Factor 4, which accounted for 9% of the total variance, was even less 
clear than Factor 3, However, it appeared to represent a teacher who was 
relatively untrained in the teaching of reading (Var, 68) and also tended to 
have a rather inconsistent approach to beginning reading* She stated in the 

interview that she tended to have a more specific (sound-symbol) type of 

1 . 

readiness program (Vars* 31,82), Yet hor observed lessons tended to 
stress silent reading, both with and without teacher questioning (Vars, 48, 49). 



1 . 



Variables 61 and 82 are also the same seal© in reversed orders* 



mrnmxmm 
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Teacher Factor 4 trom Seven Factor Rotation 



Variable No* 


Variable Name 


Factor Loading 


J 

15 


■ 1 'vzuoz V.% <’-3 ' '»* - f 

Children's Behavior 9» moderately 
controlled' -•- 1 " ■' 


-a 51 


35 


WA: Sounds assoc.with Printed 
Letters : ' -- 


-♦77 


68 


Training in Reading Course* 


-*63 


3 


' Number of Errors 0-maay 


♦ 52 


61 


Type of Readiness 5-SS 


*59 


82 


Type of Readiness 5-<31ob&l 


-.69 


28 


WWR: Visual Matching no talk or - 
■ sound, s “ * • 


.69 


42 


WA: Teacher's Presentation 
0-never isolates • 


.67 


49 


CR: Plain Silent Reading 


.58 


48 


' £Ri Silent and Teachers Questions 


.56 


77 


How Errors Handled 9-gives help 


.55 


58 


CR: Discussion of Semantics 


.58 


13 


Approach to Learning-Thinking 
5*much encouragement 


.53 




Common Variance 
Total Variance 


.11 

e 09 
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Durtog the connected reading she discussed the meanings of words and 
phrases (Var. 53). She also tended to encourage thinking (Var. 13). The 
level of the lessons appeared to be toward the difficult side (Var. 2), but 
she tended to use predominantly visual matching In reading lessons. She 
did not teach word analysis skills by Isolating sounds (Var. 42), 

In classroom management there were Indications that the teacher 
represented on Factor 4 had unsatisfactory control, being either too rigid 
or too lax. Thus. Factor 4 appeared to indicate characteristics of a teacher 
who had a lower degree of competency, a less consistent approach to read- 
ing, but who encouraged children while learning. She appeared not to know 

much about teaching reading but had a fair degree of sensitivity to the 
children. 

5, Factor 7 

Factor 7 accounted for 7% of the total variance. It seemed to describe 
an authoritarian teacher (Vars. 3,14,75) who controlled her children with 
punitive actions. There seemed to be a spelling approach to reading (Vars, 27, 
41), The children did not seem especially comfortable in the classroom 
situation (Var. 17), The factor characterized a teacher who used a rigid 
approach to both reading and classroom management, 

F. Factor Analysis of Pupil Variables 

Since the correlation analysis of pupil measures yielded some inter- 
relationships that appeared to be meaningful theoretically, a factor analysis 
of the pupil measures was undertaken to clarify those relationships. Because 
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Table 24 



Teacher Factor 7 from Seven Factor Rotation 



Variable No* 


Variable Name 


Factor Loading 


27 


Vi'WR; Spelling or Mention of Letters 


.83 


41 


\YA: Spelling 


.74 


17 


Comfort of Children 9-high 


®. 89 


3 


Teacher vs. Pupil Talk 9- 90% pupil 
Teacher Expectation 9- moderately 


«%68 


14 


permissive 


—o 65 


75 


Reaction to Child not Participating 
1-5 5-positive 1-punitive 


— . 55 




Common Variance 


.09 




Total Variance 


.07 




of the limited range of test scores obtained from the sample, as well as the 
possible lack of validity of those tests as measures of pre-reading and 
reading skills, the usefulness of a factor analytic approach with these measures 
may be lessened. However, the analysis was undertaken with full realization 
of its limitations; the results were presented as merely suggestive of some 
of the possible factors at work in beginning reading, with one particular 
sample, using one particular group of tests* 

The 45 pupil variables were used in a principal component factor 
analysis* Fourteen factors were extracted, but only seven of them were 
rotated since 7 1% of the total variance was accounted for by the first seven 
factors. The varimax procedure was used to gain ©rthagonal simple struc- 
ture. 

Those pupil variaoles with factor loadings of high saturation, defined 
as ,5C or above, were used in identification of factors. Both the two factor 
and six factor rotations were considered as yielding meaningful factors. 

On the two factor rotation. Factor 1 was named; on the six factor rotation. 
Factors 1,5, and S were named. Tables 25-2 b present the pupil variables 
with their factor loadings for each factor, together with the total and com- 
mon variance for each factor. The two sets of factors are discussed below. 

The two factor rotation yielded one meaningful factor. Factor 1, but 
it presented problems in description* It accounted for ?£% of the total vari- 
ance, Generally, the factor appeared to be a decoding-meaning factor. The 
decoding aspects included the matching of forms (Var» 8), naming of letters 
(Vars« 44,54,6), recognition of words and sounds (Var 8*23,24 ,43, 28), 
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There were yarying amounts of meaning corr bined with the decoding in 
those tests* 



Table 25 

Pupil Factor 1 from Two Factor Rotation 
Variable No, Name Factor Loading 



'*4 


Alphabet Names - January 


* o2 


23 


3* A, Spelling 


.79 


31 


Gates Test 


.73 


23 


Gilmore Accuracy 


ti 

* * ^ 


23 


S.A, Word Heading 


.77 


56 


R-C Consonant Sounds - June 


.73 


24 


S.A, Paragraph Meaning 


.73 


43 


Gilmore Accuracy - January 


.73 


27 


S.A. Word Study 


.72 


54 


Alphabet Names - June 


.72 


45 


R-C Consonant Sounds - January 


.71 


29 


Gilmore Reading Rate 


,70 


57 


R-C Consonant Comoinations -June 


.70 


3 


M-D Letter Names 


.38 


22 


S-D Attitude Inventory 


.33 


C 


Thurston© Identical Forms 


.62 


11 


Metropolitan - Listening 


.32 


SB 


Pattern Copying 


.60 


P 


ir-D Phonemes 


.52 




Common variance 


.57 




Total variance 


OJ 

CM 

© 



Tne a explained tests with significant loadings on Factor 1 included 
an attitude toward reading test (Var, 22), visual-motor test (Var. 38), and 
a test of receptive language comprehension (Var. 11). Since with the in- 
clusion of those tests the factor did not appear to be completely meaningful, 
the factors on the six factor rotation were next considered* 

On the six factor rotation. Factors 1,5, and 6 were named, while 
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Factors 2,3,4 were rejected as. meaningless because of the high proportion 
of zero scores on the tests loadin' significantly on them* 

Factors 1 and 6 on the six factor rotation appeared to be somewhat 

similar to the Factor 1 already discussed, as well as to each other. Factor 

* 

*% , • 

1/ on the six factor rotation, accounted for 17% of the tota* variance* It 
appeared to be primarily a decoding factor with a moderate meaning corn - 
ponent* Connected oral reading (Vars* 28, ZZ) was seen as part of the 
decoding-meaning process* The Thur stone Identical Forms (Var* t) was 
judged to be an early ability to deal with visual aspects of decoding* On 
this factor some of the unexplained variaoles that were problematical in 
the first extraction disappeared* 

Factor 3 , accounting for 18% of the total variance, was similar to 
both Factor l f s* It also appeared to be a decoding factor with perhaps a 
greater meaning emphasis than found in Factor 1 (extraction t). This was 
shown by the high loadings of the S.A* Paragraph Meaning (Var*24) and 
Word Reading Tests (Var.23), Thi3 factor also included 3ome of the de- 
coding variables not found in Factor 1, particularly the M-D Phonemes 
(Var*5), M-D Letter Karnes (Var«o), and V -D Learning Rate (Var.7) 
given In October* As In all of the other pupil factors discussed, the loadings 
of ttie variables were not high* 

Thus, the three pupil factors discussed seemed to be decoding-meaning 

* 

oriented, since most of the tests loading hi ghly on them were classified as 

■ % 

decoding or decoding-zneaning teste according to the classification used 
for the correlation matrices* 7-hy two similar factors occur in six factor 
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Table 26 

% 

Pupil Factor 1 from Six Factor Rotation 



Variable No. Variable Name 



Factor Loading 



29 

28 

54 

44 

31 

26 

56 
9 

57 
27 
23 



Gilmore Reading Rate 


• 89 


Gilmore Accuracy 


• 87 


Alphabet Names January 


.72 


Alphabet Names June 


.70 


Gateft Test 


• 67 


S.A. Spelling 


.62 


R-C Consonant Sounds June 


• 61 


Thurstone Identical Forms 


• 55 


R-C Consonant Combinations June 


• 54 


S.A* Word Study 


• 53 


S.A. Word Reading 


,53 



Common Variance ,24 

Total Variance , 317 

Table 27 

Pupil Factor 6 from Six Factor Rotaita 
Variable No, Variable Name Factor Loading 



31 

26 

57 

45 

30 

43 

24 

6 

23 

5 

7 



Gates Test *57 

S,A, Spelling ,55 

R*C Consonant Comb, * Jan* ,51 

R“C Consonant Sounds January ,77 

Fry Test ,72 

Gilmore Accuracy January ,72 

Stanford Paragraph Reading , 63 

M»D Letter Names ,62 

Stanford Achievement Test Word 
Reading ,62 

M-D Phonemes ,60 

M«D Learning Rate ,57 



Common Variance 
Total Variance 



,26 
• 18 



